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The  story  of  the  Holton  Revelation  Model  28  Cornet 
is  a  story  of  how  Holton  met  a  challenge 
Bandmasters  expressed  their  need  for  a  cornet  that 
would  combine  big  bore  v/ith  ease  of  blowing  — 
a  mellow  tone  with  plenty  of  potential  power 

‘‘Enthusiastic  approval”  is  the  verdict  that  has  been 
placed  on  this  professional  quality  Cornet  by 
these  bandmasters, •  who  have  tested  it  under  every 
conceivable  playing  condition  over  the  past  three  years. 

When  you  try  the  Model  28,  you,  top,  will  marvel 
at  its  excellent  intonation  accurate  upper  register, 
ease  of  blowing  and  precise  valve  action. 

See  it  at  your  Holton  dealer. 
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A  DEAIE*  SArS;  "IncidMttally,  th« 
ffUf  young  man  I  hovo  tooching  for  mo, 
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It  III  Whitoholl  "ARTIST"  Trombon*.  Ha 
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Ha  likos  tha  Whitohoil  "ARTIST"  X/J JJ 

battor  than  most  of  tha  trombonas 
prkod  much  highor.  .  ." 


lAND  INSTRUMi'ITS 
Finast  importod  horns  at  tha  prica! 
Foworful  in  tona  —  smart  in  oppoor- 
anca  —  ruggodly  built  to  stand  up 
undor  bod  woathor  conditions  and 
tough  usal  Priced  to  fit  tha  budget 
of  school  bond  players  and 
ginnors. 


School  musicians  applaud — 
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John  H,  Jenny  of  FhUadelphla,  Fennsylvania 

If  it  wifh  9rMf  pride  Htet  we  pretenf  Mr.  John  H.  Jenny,  Direefor  of  Bends,  end  Assiifeet 
Profeuor  of  Heelfh  end  Phyticel  Educefion  of  Temple  University,  Philedeipkie,  Pennsylvani*. 
Mr,  Jenny  it  the  only  men  known  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  who  hes  tticcestfuny  devel¬ 
oped  a  120  piece  symphonic  bend  end  coached  a  winnin9  football  end  basketball  teaa. 
To  do  one  of  the  three  it  common.  To  do  all  three  it  phenomenal. 

He  received  hit  B.S.  Da9rea  in  education  at  Pennsylvania  State  Colla9e  in  1934.  H* 
received  kit  credits  for  a  Matters  in  education  at  the  University  of  Vir9inia,  University  ol 
Queensland,  and  Temple  University,  Ha  it  now  workin9  on  kit  doctorate. 
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Let  s  check  your  Drum  Section 


TO  MUSIC 
EDUCATORS 


TELLS  HOW  TO  SOLVE 
MOST  OF  YOUR  PERCUSSION  SECTION  PROBLEMS! 

Absolutely  the  most  complete,  authoritative  question  and  answer,  handbook  on  the 
"Drum  Seaion”  ever  published.  Covers  such  important  topics  as  the  drum  roll,  elevation 
of  drum  sticks,  proper  execution  of  basic  drum  rudiments,  stick  positions,  proper  drum 
sizes,  care  of  drum  heads,  recommended  models  of  sticks  and  beaters  as  well  as  other 
equipment  for  both  concert  and  marching  groups. 

Every  BANDMASTER  and  ORCHESTRA  DIRECTOR  should  have  this  excellent  guide 
for  daily  reference.  Send  for  it  today. 


*W*Utcf  Mail 
coupon  or  a  postcard 
today  for  your  FREE  copy 
of  this  great  new  guide 
to  better  drum  seaions. 
No  obligation. 


LCEDY  A  LUDWIG,  D«pt.  U03,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Please  send  my  FREE  copy  of  "Let's  check  your  Drum 
Section,”  at  no  obligation. 


City,  21one,  State. 


‘WORLD’S  FINEST 

DRUMMERS’  INSTRUMENTS' 


I  teach  □  BAND  □  ORCHESTRA  □  VOCAL 
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SMart  Ideas  — 


Selmer's  Giant  Catalogue 
Sets  New  Advertising  Pace 


The  size  of  the  giant  new  Selmer 
catalogue  is  indicated  by  comparing 
it  with  the  size  of  the  young  lady 
who  is  holding  it  in  the  picture.  Its 
over-all  size  is  17  by  22%  inches. 

The  unique  picture  on  the  cover, 
showing  a  workman  peering  through 
what  seems  to  be  a  canyon  of  tubular 
steel,  is  actually  a  camera  angle  shot 
of  saxophone  bells.  Many  other 
unique  pictures  appear  in  this  multi¬ 
colored  catalogue  that  has  set  a  new 
pace  in  advertising. 

Available  only  to  authorized  Sel¬ 
mer  dealers,  students  and  directors 
are  invited  to  see  and  examine  the 
publication. 


Revolutionary  New 
Teaching  Aid  for  Brass 
Instruments  to  Make 
Debut  at  Clinics 


A  completely  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  teaching  aid  and  lip  builder  for 


brass  instruments,  which  is  a  liquid 
filled  pressure-responsive  device,  has 

(Turn  to  Page  51) 


Avedis  Zildjian  Co.  Has 
Brochure  "Cymbol  Set-i^s 
Famous  Drummers" — FREE 


School  musicians  and  drectors  will 
be  happy  indeed  to  know  that  the 
Avedis  Zildjian  Company  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  excellent  brochure  on 
“Cymbal  Set-Ups  of  Famous  Drum¬ 
mers.”  Clever  silhouettes  show  the 
placement  and  exact  size  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  top  “name”  drummers,  such  as 
Gene  Krupa,  Shelly  Manne,  Louis 
Bellson,  Buddy  Rich,  Don  Lamond, 
Max  Roach,  Tiny  Kahn,  Alvin  Stol- 
ler.  Sonny  Igoe,  and  two  dozen  other 
top  experts. 

If  you  would  like  one  of  these  new 
and  exciting  educational  pieces,  ask 
your  dealer  or  drop  a  card  to  Avedis 
Zildjian  Company,  39  Fayette  Street, 
North  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  A  men¬ 
tion  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
would  surely  be  appreciated. 

"WATCH  YOUR  STEP"  Uses 
Comic  Figures  to  Teach 

The  SM  staff  believes  without  res¬ 
ervation  that  Rubank,  Inc.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  now  has  the  most 
unique  and  forceful  band  manners 
teaching  aid  seen  to  date. 

This  64-page  teaching  aid  covers 
the  complete  gauntlet  of  band  man¬ 
ners,  from  discipline  on  the  field  to 
uniforms,  from  care  of  instruments  to 
the  director  himself.  Evep^  point  is 
emphasized  through  a  comic  drawing. 
Priced  at  $1.00,  this  book  should  be 
in  every  band  room  in  the  country. 

Harmony  Celebrates  Six 
Decades  of  Service 

The  Harmony  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  stringed 
musical  instruments  in  the  world,  has 
just  completed  six  decades  of  service 
to  the  music  world.  Founded  in  1892, 
this  manufacturing  company  headed 
by  Jay  Kraus,  president  since  1925, 
operates  its  plant  at  3633  South  Ra¬ 
cine  Avenue  in  Chicago,  and  is  one 
which  might  be  characterized  as  a 
model  factory — in  equipment,  in  lay¬ 
out,  and  in  efficiency  of  organization. 

Today  there  are  over  125  well- 
paid,  skilled  Harmony  workers.  It 
is  said  the  firm  makes  over  one  half 
of  all  the  fretted  instruments  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  heads  of  this  con¬ 
cern  that  new  ideas  and  modem 
methods  have  been  quickly  adopted, 
which  fact  reflects  itself  in  the  steady 
and  sound  growth  of  this  fine  old 
organization  over  the  years. 

Harmony  has  pioneered  many 
many  advances  in  equipment  for  in¬ 
strumental  music  education.  Typical 
is  the  development  of  the  use  of  syn¬ 
thetic  resin  adhesives  (water-proof 
plastic  bonding).  And  Harmony’s 
resourcefulness  in  creating  equip¬ 
ment  to  use  these  modem  adhesives 
is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
music  as  a  whole. 

The  music  industry,  in  making  its 
great  progress  through  the  past  years, 
(Turn  to  Page  51) 


News  From  TTie  Industry 


Brilharf  Features 
New  Line  of  Cane  Reeds 

Mr.  Arnold  Brilhart,  president  of 
the  Brilhart  Musical  Instrument  (Cor¬ 
poration  has  announced  a  new  line 
of  Brilhart  Cane  Reeds  made  in  eight 
accurately  graded  strengths. 

Packed  in  boxes  of  twenty-five,  the 
reeds  are  available  for  clarinet,  alto 
saxophone,  tenor  saxophone,  and 
baritone  saxophone. 

Mr.  Brilhart  is  not  only  famous  for 
his  outstanding  mouthpieces  and  now 
his  French  cane  reeds,  but  for  his 
slogan  “A  reed  is  good  only  if  it 
plays  good  for  you.” 

For  further  information  on  this 
successful  French  cane  reed,  visit 
your  local  music  dealer  or  write  di¬ 
rect  to  the  manufacturer. 


Paul  Lavalle  Visits  Conn 
Factory — Praises  Men 


Paul  Lavalle,  drector  of  the  famous 
Cities  Service  “Band  of  America," 
recently  stopped  in  Elkhart  to  see 
how  band  instruments  are  made.  Ar¬ 
riving  on  the  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
en  route  to  Chicago  to  be  an  honored 
guest  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Fes¬ 
tival,  he  was  met  by  Conn  officials 
and  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the  Conn 
factory.  This  picture  shows  Mr. 
Lavalle  discussing  some  of  the  fine 
points  of  oboe  manufacture  with  one 
of  Conn’s  experienced  woodwind  as¬ 
sembly  craftsmen. 

The  Conn  employees  welcomed  the 
distinguished  guest  most  enthusias¬ 
tically.  The  “Band  of  America 
March,”  written  by  him,  was  played 
over  the  loud  speakers  in  the  factory. 

(Turn  to  Page  51) 
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No.  275  Cornet  in  and  A 


^rueCkm 


No.  225  Trumpet  in  and  A 


No.  412  Trombone  in  B^ 


No.  217  Lightweight  Trumpet  in  B^  and  A 


Working  Wonders  with  Today’s  Young  Bandsmen 


Many  a  young  musician — virtually  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the  average  scho¬ 
lastic  band — has  found  himself  as  if  by  magic  when  he  starts  playing  a  Buescher  quality 
instrument.  It’s  happening  constantly  with  Buescher  ”400”  brasses.  Almost  overnight 
it  seems,  new  section  leaders  develop  .  .  .  hesitant  and  uncertain  players  display  new 
sureness  and  confidence  .  .  .  others,  more  or  less  unnoticed  before,  show  solo  potential¬ 
ities.  That’s  what  you  can  expect  with  that  ”400”  perfection  of  tone,  the  flawless  in¬ 
tonation,  the  incredibly  swift  and  sure  action  and  response.  Your  Buescher 
dealer  invites  you  to  see  and  try  his  new  ”400’s.”  See  him  this  week.  V 


MADF  MASTERS 


PLAYED  BY  ARTISTS 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO 
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A  Successful  Experiment  In  — 


Rhythm  Bands  For 

Elementary  School  Teachei 


By  L.  W.  ECHOLS 


Th«  Pr«-tnsfruin«ntal  cUm  !n  th«  "t*ti-schoer'  follows  •  tcoro,  dirocfod  by  fhoir 
loackor.  Thoso  sfudonts  aro  a  part  of  tha  fifth  and  sixth  grada  group  at  St.  Thomas. 
First  and  sacond  graders  at  St.  Thomas,  tha  "laboratory  school"  ready  to  play  thair 
Rhythm  Band  instruments  under  tha  direction  of  tha  classroom  teacher. 


This  article  is  being  written  to  encour¬ 
age  those  teachers  who  lack  confidence 
in  themselves  or  feel  that  they  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  basic  music.  It  should 
give  them  the  c  o  ur  a  g  e  necessary  to 
start  a  Rhythm  Band  Program  since  ail 
that  is  required  is  the  ability  to  follow  a 
set  of  simple,  workable  rules.  They  will 
be  surprised  that  it  can  be  done  so  easily. 

Actually,  the  most  important  factor  on 
the  part  of  a  teacher  who  undertakes  to 
carry  out  this  program  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  child’s  reactions.  It  may  help 
those  who  are  considering  such  a  project 
to  know  that  every  grade  teacher  with 
whom  we  have  worked  has  shown  ex¬ 
cellent  qualifications  in  this  respect. 

To  prove  that  the  procedure  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  is  set  up  for  the  usual  rather 
than  the  unusual  situation,  we  started 
groups  in  all  six  grades  of  an  elementary 
school.  Three  distinct  groups  were  or¬ 
ganized:  In  the  First  and  Second  grades. 
Rhythm  Band;  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
grades.  Advanced  Rhythm  Band;  in  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  grades.  Song  Flute  Pre- 
Instrumental  Class.  Total  enrollment  of 
this  school  is  105,  and  every  child  is 
taking  part. 

To  make  the  laboratory  tests  consistent 
with  established  procedure,  we  follow  the 
HANDBOOK  FOR  BEGINNING  AND  AD¬ 
VANCED  RHYTHM  BANDS  as  closely 
as  possible.  We  use  no  melody  instru¬ 
ments  because  previously  we  have  proved 


The  spots  were  thus  visible  from  t 


Figure  B 

parts  of  the  room. 

Then  I  asked  the  children  if  they  ko 
what  these  were.  Some  of  the  chil 
called  them  "spots”  and  others  call 
them  "dots.”  (If  they  suspect  that  j 
are  teaching  the  11  elements  of  muak 
few  children  will  call  them  “notes.”)  P 
regardless  of  the  answers,  we  sugg 
that  the  teacher  say:  “Let’s  call  the 
spots  or  dots  for  the  time  being.  : 
spot  is  a  ‘beat.’  However,  instead 
counting  up  to  16,  we  will  simply  con 
like  this:  one,  two;  one,  two— un 
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that  the  teacher  who  does  not  have  for¬ 
mal  music  training  can  use  children’s 
voices  for  melody  without  encountering 
problems  in  music  techniques. 

At  this  point  we  were  ready  to  start 
the  first  lesson.  We  placed  emphasis  on 
these  three  preparatory  steps: 

1.  We  selected  a  song  most  of  the 
children  already  knew.  (Since  our  test 
started  just  seven  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  we  used  Jingle  Bells.) 

2.  To  eliminate  tension,  we  had  the 
entire  class  sing  at  first.  Then,  to  stimu¬ 
late  greater  interest,  we  called  on  the 
boys  to  sing  as  a  group.  Next,  we  bad 
the  girls  sing.  This  simple  type  of  com¬ 
petition  is  very  effective  as  an  attention- 
getter. 

3.  We  explained  that  it  was  very  nec¬ 
essary  for  every  student  to  watch  closely 
in  order  to  know  WHEN  ’TO  SING  and 
WHEN  TO  PLAY. 

With  these  preparatory  steps  taken 
care  of,  we  were  ready  to  start  the  first 
lesson  in  Rhythm  Band.  On  the  black¬ 
board,  I  drew  a  straight  horizontal  line 
about  four  feet  long.  The  children  were 
asked  what  it  was  and,  of  course,  every 
hand  was  raised.  They  knew  it  was  "a 
line.” 
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Figure  C 

we’ve  counted  all  of  the  spots.”  Poi 
out  again  that  each  “spot”  represent! 
"beat.” 

The  next  step  is  to  have  the  whoi 
group  sing  the  song  you  have  previous! 
selected  (in  our  case  the  first  half 
Jingle  Bells),  beating  the  beats  wi 
closed  hands  on  the  tops  of  their  det! 
or  tables.  As  soon  as  they  finish  th 
exercise,  make,  a  reference  to  the  f 
that  everything  we  do  is  done  by  "))eati' 
Our  hearts  keep  time  by  beats,  we  keei 
time  by  beats  when  we  walk.  It  it  i 
very  good  idea  to  encourage  the  childrei 
to  ask  questions  although  some  of  then 
especially  among  the  first  graders,  nu] 
be  very  humorous.  Let  them  exprffi 
freely  the  impressions  they  get  from  ihr 
"beat  response.” 

Although  the  first  lesson  does  not  it 
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Figure  A 

On  the  line  I  then  placed  16  spots 
about  a  inch  square  (made  with  the 
side  of  a  piece  of  crayon  an  inch  long). 


The  “laboratory  school"  ref  erred 
to  in  this  article  is  the  St.  Thomas 
Catholic  School  in  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
conducted  by  Sisters  of  the  Half 
Cross.  The  mother  house  of  the 
order  is  at  St.  Mary’s  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana. 

The  Holy  Cross  order  conducts 
three  fully  accredited  liberal  arts 
colleges  for  toomen,  and  numerests 
academies,  in  the  United  Slates. 
They  also  leach  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  order 
conducts  foreign  missions  in  Bars 
gal,  India,  and  Sao  Paulo,  Braid, 
and  operates  eight  hospitals  in  the 
United  States. 


UPPER  PICTURE:  L.  W.  Echols,  dirocfor  of 
Music  oducafion  for  Pan-American,  is  shown 
directing  the  Advanced  Rhythm  Band  group 
made  up  of  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils  at 
St.  Thomas  school.  Note  that  part  of  the  class 
is  singing  as  the  remainder  play  instruments. 

At  left:  The  classroom  teacher  instructs  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Rhythm  Band's  cymbal  players. 


Have  the  students  stand  beside  their 
desks  and  form  fists  with  their  right 
hands,  holding  their  fists  directiy  in 
front  of  their  chests.  Then  demonstrate,' 
or  have  one  of  the  children  demonstrate, 
how  to  beat  two  beats.  This  is  done  by 
bringing  the  fist  down  and  then  up  with 
quick,  even  strokes.  Have  the  children 
say  ONE  on  the  down  stroke,  and  say 
AND  on  the  up  stroke,  TWO  on  the 
down  stroke  and  AND  on  the  up  stroke — 
and  BO  on  through  the  song,  counting 
the  beats  as  illustratfed  in  Figure  E. 

AND  AND  AND  AND 

\/\/\/\/ 

12  12 

Figure  E 

Put  several  of  these  “V”  illustrations 
on  the  blackboard  and  tell  the  children 
to  notice  particularly  where  the  ONE  is 
placed  and  where  the  AND  is  placed. 
This  is  a  graphic  way  to  “picture”  a 
beat;  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  how 
readily  most  students  recognize  and 
understand  it.  This  “picture  of  a  beat” 
will  become  an  important  part  of  their 
beat  training. 

Although  this  is  a  simple  point,  it  is 
impossible  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
it.  Whenever  there  is  an  unevenness  or 
raggedness  in  performance,  stop  and  have 
the  group  rehearse  their  beat  practice. 
They  will  soon  begin  to  “feel”  the 
rhythm.  If  you  do  this  often,  you  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  as  you  intro¬ 
duce  new  tunes  or  songs. 

Select  five  children  who  “beat”  un¬ 
usually  well.  Have  them  perform  for  the 
{Turn  to  Page  57) 
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First  «nd  Second  Gradart  at  St.  Thomas,  thf  "laboratory  school,"  ready  to  play 
their  Rhythm  Band  Instruments  undar  direction  of  tha  classroom  teacher. 


era 


from 


jniiTe  the  use  of  instruments,  you  will 
r^gnize  a  mounting  interest  as  the  les- 
un  progresses.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson 
tke  teacher  might  ask:  “How  many  of 
fOQ  knew  that  you  were  actually  reading 
aasic  when  you  were  beating  and  sing- 
iig  Jingle  Bells?”  This  will  surprise 
them—  but  they  actually  have  been  read- 
lig  simple  music!  Then  explain  that  you 
totend  to  show  them  Just  what  you  mean 
It  their  next  lesson.  Anticipation  on  the 
(kildrcn’s  part  contributes  a  great  deal 
to  the  success  of  their  performance.  Fur- 
jfilennore,  because  progress  is  made  by 
ilow  and  careful  steps,  the  teacher  has 
»toty  of  time  to  solve  any  of  the  simple 
yroblems  that  may  arise. 
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LESSON  NO.  2 

Start  Lesson  2  by  using  Figure  B  Just 
u  it  was  used  in  the  first  lesson.  Bear 
is  mind  that  you  promised  to  explain 
to  the  children  that  they  were  “reading 
msic "  during  that  lesson.  Even  though 
the  teacher  does  not  read  music,  it  is 
Tcry  easy  to  follow  the  pattern  outlined 
is  the  first  lesson.  Let  the  class  sing 
the  song  and  count  the  beats  as  they  did 
before.  Then  say:  “Now  that  we  have 
karned  to  know  the  spots  or  beats,  let’s 
limply  add  stems  to  the  spots  so  we  will 
have  notes  Just  like  any  musician  uses. 
When  we  sing  and  follow  these  notes,  we 

JJJJJJJJJJJJJJJJ 

Figure  D 


ire  ready  to  pass  out  the  Rhythm  Band 
Mruments.”  (Explain  very  carefully 
that  only  half  of  the  class  will  have  in- 
•tmments  because  the  other  half  will 
dug.) 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  go  a  step  farther 
here  and  explain  that  at  the  next  lesson 
those  who  are  now  singing  will  play  the 
lutniments.  This  changing  of  groups 
creates  a  friendly  competition  and  helps 
■alntain  an  active  interest. 

Now  that  the  children  have  identified 
aotes  with  words  and  have  actuaily  fol¬ 
lowed  a  simple  type  of  music,  the  teacher 


can  use  songs  in  the  HANDBOOK  as  pat¬ 
terns  for  arranging  still  other  songs. 
There  are  also  many  songs  in  your  ap¬ 
proved  school  song  texts  which  can  be 
used  by  your  Rhythm  Band.  Actually, 
children  learn  to  play  rhythm  instru¬ 
ments  more  quickly  than  they  learn  to 
sing.  Many  of  them  will  follow  your 
arrangements  more  easily  than  they  fol¬ 
low  words  of  a  song.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  to  seiect  songs  that  they 
already  know.  We  recommend  that  you 
use  such  songs  as  Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb,  Jingle  Bells,  Yankee  Doodle.  A 
variety  of  songs  stimulates  interest  and 
at  the  same  time  enables  the  children  to 
progress  rapidly  in  identifying  beats. 

LESSON  NO.  3 

Start  playing  the  song  used  in  Lesson 
2.  Point  this  lesson  to  the  study  of  beats. 
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Yes,  I’m  The  BAND 


DIRECTOR'S  WIFE" 


drapes  his  arm  closely  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  band  director’s  wita 
Also  consider — 

The  band  members  who  need  money 


to  attend  a  clinic.  Consequently,  oar 
bedroom  walls  are  Kemtoned,  oar 
shrubs  are  trimmed,  and  our  teeter 


totter  is  mended. 


By  Mrt  Robert  Hawkins 


Have  you  ever  dusted  around  a 
sousaphone  while  it  is  in  drydock  for 
repairs  on  your  living  room  floor? 

Or  have  you  ever  told  a  friend  that 
your  family  budget  has  been  wrecked 
by  the  purchase  of  a  new  clarinet — and 
then  had  to  explain  that  you  have 
Just  acquired  a  fine  clarinet  rather 
than  added  to  your  dining  room  fur¬ 
niture? 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  your  hus¬ 
band  would  never  forsake  you  for 
the  proverbial  blonde,  but  you  wonder 
about  the  outcome  of  a  choice  between 
your  own  self  and  the  directorship 
of  a  top  university  band? 

Then  you  must  be  a  band  director’s 
wife.  As  such,  you  will  agree,  our 
duties  and  pleasures  are  many  and 
varied. 

We  are  able  to  manipulate  eight 
band  members  complete  with  instru¬ 
ments  (sousaphone  in  the  trunk  and 
bass  drum  held  outside)  into  our  car 
and  arrive  at  the  football  field 
promptly  at  one-thirty.  This  must  be 
done  without  crushing  one  pompomed 
hat. 

We  all  have  helped  the  first-year 
soloist  who  has  entered  the  contests 
so  bravely.  When  the  day  arrives, 
however,  and  we  are  with  him  in  the 
throes  of  eleventh-hour  warm-up,  he 
begins  to  regard  the  stage  as  a  gal¬ 
lows  and  the  judge  as  high-execu¬ 
tioner.  Or  it  may  be  the  band  di¬ 
rector's  wife  herself  who  feels  a  little 
crack-of-doomish.  An  influential 
mother  hovers  about  the  board  where 
the  ratings  are  being  posted.  "Now 
you  feel  sure  my  daughter  will  get 
the  highest  rating?  I’ve  been  a  little 
worried  ever  since  your  husband 
asked  her  to  change  her  contest  num¬ 
ber — ’’ 

One  band  director  always  welcomes 
the  visit,  expected  or  otherwise,  of  a 
neighboring  fellow-worker.  But  what 
about  the  impromptu  meal,  consisting 
mainly  of  heavily-onioned  hash,  with 
chocolate  cake  for  dessert?  Our  visit¬ 
ing  director  eats  “anything.  Just  any¬ 
thing’’  he  has  told  us.  "Anything  ex¬ 
cept  onions  and*  chocolate"  he  adds. 
Just  before  we  sit  down  for  lunch. 
And  what  wife  has  not  been  awakened 
at  two  in  the  morning  by  a  spirited 
discussion  of  the  virtues  of  upright 
versus  bell-front  basses,  accompanied 


by  the  aroma  of  bacon  and  eggs  with 
coffee? 

We  hava...with  us  the  majorette  who 
thinks  the  “new  band  director  is  so-o-o 
cute.  Is  he  married?"  She  looks  a 
little  Jolted  when  she  sees  him  in  the 
A  A  P  surrounded  hy  three  children 
all  screaming,  “Can  we  get  cookies, 
daddy?”  Her  counterpart  is  found 
when  the  senior,  with  airs  of  good 
comradeship  and  now  - 1  -  am  -  a  -  man. 


The  individualist  who  apparently 
was  allergic  to  the  uniform  black 
socks.  After  a  year  of  upheaval  and 
stress,  the  band  director’s  wife  always 
carries  a  pair  of  uniform  socks  in  her 
purse  prior  to  any  public  perfora- 


The  treasurer  of  the  band  mothen 
club,  when  she  asked,  “What  is  the 
highest  priced  instrument  in  our 
band?"  she  was  quoted  the  price  of 
the  bassoon.  She  gasped,  and  thea 
said,  “Oh,  but  that’s  by  the  dozen, 
isn’t  it?” 

The  pride  we  feel  in  the  esprit  it 
(Turn  to  Page  67) 
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BUILT 

A 

SCENE 


By  Robert  A.  Mau 


No  doubt  many  music  directors  have 
problems  concerning  seating  and  scen¬ 
ic  arrangements.  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  godd  setting  will  help 
put  your  programs  over.  Many  schools 
do  not  have  adequate  facilities  for 
handling  large  musical  groups,  or 
they  do  not  have  the  proper  space  for 
patrons.  In  my  school  I  always  try 
to  have  a  scenic  setting  to  help  con¬ 
vey  the  theme  of  the  program.  Maybe 
from  this  article  you  can  get  some 
ideas  which  will  help  you  with  your 
problems.  Let  me  tell  you  of  my 
situation. 

Our  stage  is  at  one  end  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  and  too  small  for  an  80  piece 
band,  or  the  120  voice  choir.  At  the 
stage  end  of  the  gym  there  are  nat¬ 
urally  no  seats,  but  at  the  opposite 
end  are  two  sections  of  bleachers  on 
each  side  of  the  main  entrance.  One 
good  thing — our  gym  will  seat  close 
to  one  thousand  people  for  a  musical. 

In  previous  years  the'  band  was 
seated  on  the  gym  floor  level  and  the 


chorus  on  one  bleacher  towards  the 
front.  This  meant  that  the  people 
sitting  on  the  same  side  as  the  chorus 
could  not  hear  as  well  as  the  people 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  has  been 
my  main  problem. 

Last  year  for  the  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram,  I  placed  the  chorus  next  to  the 
main  entrance  in  the  corner,  putting 
the  band  on  the  floor  level  next  to  the 
chorus,  and  placing  the  chairs  facing 
the  chorus  and  band.  Chairs  were  In 
a  semi-circle.  This  arrangement  gave 
everyone  a  chance  to  hear  both  or¬ 
ganizations  well.  Another  thing,  the 
chorus  was  better  for  me  to  handle, 
rather  than  being  in  a  straight  line  as 
before.  The  next  thought  was  how 
to  dress  the  bleachers,  and  give  an  all 
around  scenic  view. 

The  top  picture  shows  the  corner 
where  the  chorus  was  placed.  Why 
not  assume  the  chorus  was  sitting  on 
a  hillside  surrounded  with  snow?  W< 
found  enough  white  sheets  to  do  Just 
that,  and  in  the  upper  back  corner  we 
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"Our  gym  was  bar*,  so  wa  decidad  to  do  somathing  about 
it,"  said  Mr.  Mau,  author  of  this  stimulating  and  informativa 
articia  "Wa  Built  a  Scana."  This  pictorial  saquanca  shows 
how  studants  and  diractor  workad  in  closa  harmony  to  craata 
a  baautiful  Christmas  background  for  thair  Yulatida  Concart* 
(t)  Tha  bara  gym  cornar.  (2)  Shaats  ara  placad  on  blaach- 
ars,  a  dacoratad  traa  is  placad  just  right,  and  tha  traditional 
light  takas  form.  (3)  A  door  is  mountad,  flankad  by  huga 
cardboard  candles.  (4)  Tha  chorus  is  placad  (5)  and  Mr. 
Mau  raises  his  baton  to  conduct  a  blending  of  instruments 
and  voices  placad  in  an  appropriate  setting  which  gava  to 
an  appraciativa  audience  true  art  in  all  of  its  esthetic  baauty. 


placed  a  white  front  door  of  a  bouse 
with  a  trim.  This  was  made  out  of 
a  refrigerator  plywood  box.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  three  red  candles 
were  placed.  These  candles  were  made 
out  of  cardboard  tubing  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Any  home  appliance 
store  would  have  them.  The  candles 
were  3,  3^,  and  4  feet  long,  and  wired 
to  use  the  standard  flame  bulb.  We 
also  placed  steps  in  front  of  the  door, 
and  covered  them  with  white  sheeting. 
In  front  of  the  door;  out  of  sight  a 
blue  floodlight  was  placed.  The  can¬ 
dles  were  dressed  up  a  bit  by  tying 
boughs  to  them  and  ^spraying  the 
latest  in  Xmas  snow.  Upon  the  sheets 
Xmas  snow  was  added.  Two  Xmas 
trees  were  placed  midway  down  the 


hill  on  each  side  of  the  chorus,  and 
in  addition  to  the  Xmas  tree  lights, 
red  floodlights  were  played  on  the 
trees  and  to  bring  out  the  Xmas 
snow.  See  picture  three.  The  chorus 
all  wore  white  shirts  or  white  blouses 
with  dark  skirts  and  trousers.  This 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  appearance. 

In  order  to  get  away  from  using  the 
gym  lights  for  the  band,  I  made  old- 
fashioned  street  lamps — the  old  gas 
burning  type.  The  idea  was  conceived 
from  a  Xmas  card.  The  top  was  made 
from  black  heavy  cardboard,  and  the 
post  from  cardboard  tubing  painted 
black.  After  wiring  six  lamps,  we 
found  after  a  little  experimenting 
that  six  lamps  was  enough  for  the 
band  to  see  their  music.  Picture  two 
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shows  an  unposed  shot  of  the  setup. 
Picture  4  shows  the  door  at  the  rear 
of  the  chorus. 

We  received  many  comments  on  our 
setting,  the  people  of  our  community 
always  look  forward  to  our  Xmas 
program,  because  as  they  say  “you 
have  such  nice  scenes  that  convey  the 
theme  of  your  program.”  I  usually 
start  on  Xmas  properties  around  the 
15th  of  October,  beginning  with  a 
sketch  of  Just  how  the  scene  will  look. 
With  the  help  of  students,  art  dept, 
and  wood  working  depts  you  should 
have  no  trouble  in  making  a  suitable 
scene  for  your  program.  If  you  care 
to  write  me  concerning  your  problem, 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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Keyboard  Exparianca  has  prevan  tima  and  tima  a9aln,  that  it  ii  tha  most  practical  and  imprevad  tachniqua  for  taachin9  ovary 
child  tha  basic  fundamentals  of  music.  Students  rotate  from  piano  to  singing  to  practice  keyboards.  Clasuoom  teachers  ovarywhara 


music.  Students  rotate  from  piano  to  singing  to  practice  keyboards.  Clasuoom  teachers  ovarywhara 
are  turning  to  this  new  method  of  teaching. 


Now  EVERYONE  Sings  and  Plays  Through  Our 


KEYBOARD  EXPERIENCE 


By  Genevieve  Robinson 


If  pupil  growth,  parent  enthusiasm, 
teacher  initiative,  and  principal-super¬ 
intendent  approval  spells  success,  that 
is  what  has  come  out  of  “keyboard 
experiences’’  in  a  Billings.  Montana, 
school. 

No  matter  how  tired  I  am  when  I 
go  into  the  piano  class,  I,  as  well  as 
the  children,  am  soon  carried  away 
with  enthusiasm,"  exclaims  Margue¬ 
rite  Boerner,  who  has  successfully  ex¬ 
perimented  with  piano  classes  in  her 
third  year  group  at  the  Orchard 
School  with  Leonie  Merrick,  princi¬ 
pal. 

“The  eight  or  nine-year-old — which 
is  the  ideal  age  for  instruction — will 
have  a  knowledge  of  music  with  far 
greater  meaning  to  him,"  Miss  Boer¬ 
ner  went  on  to  say. 

.The  third  year  was  chosen  to  re¬ 


ceive  the  “Experiences  at  the  Key¬ 
board”  because  it  is  there  that  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  “Rote  to  Note” 
reading  in  singing  classes.  Public 
school  music  through  the  medium  of 
the  keyboard  becomes  a  tangible  and 
meaningful  learning  experience. 

Children  of  the  fourth  year  level 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  receive 
orchestra  instruction  so  a  school  year 
of  keyboard  experience  should  be  of 
value  in  strengthening  the  instru¬ 
mental  program. 

“We  do  not  attempt  to  produce 
skillful  performers,"  explained  Miss 
Boerner,  “that  is  left  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  teacher.  My  primary  purpose 
is  to  give  the  children  an  introduction 
to  the  keyboard  and  an  opportunity 
to  discover  the  pleasures  derived  by 
making  music  at  a  piano."  At  the 


same  time,  it  does  lay  a  foundation  in 
reading,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  The  creative  possibilities 
cannot  be  measured.” 

Other  values  of  perhaps  even  greater 
worth  are  those  pertaining  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  personality  growth  of  the 
child,  and  benefits  to  the  home  and 
community. 

“I’ll  never  forget  the  expression  of 
pleasure  and  joy  on  the  children’s 
faces  as  each  approached  the  key¬ 
board  for  the  first  time.  One  girl  in 
particular  was  quivering  with  excite¬ 
ment.  You  should  see  their  faces  light 
up  as  the  children  were  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  play!"  Miss  Boerner  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  awkwardness  with  which  the 
children  attack  the  piano  keys  at 
first  gradually  turns  into  smooth 


jpascle  co-ordination.  Five  minutes  a 
(toy  for  a  period  of  time  at  the  be- 
||;inning  of  the  year  devoted  to  ac- 
maint  the  children  with  the  “feel”  of 
piano  should  overcome  their  awk- 
krardness.  “We  don’t  buy  a  piano  one 
[toy  and  start  taking  lessons  the 
^xt.”  she  said. 

'I  Miss  Boerner’s  method  of  instruc- 
SUoD  is  as  follows: 
i  1.  Learn  key  of  song 
[i  2.  Say  words  of  song  in  rhythm 
Ij  (chant) 

i  3.  Say  notes  (key  names)  in 
rhythm  and  words  in  rhythm 

4.  Sing  words  in  rhythm 

5.  Work  out  Anger  numbers  and 
sing  Anger  numbers 

6.  As  four  play  on  pianos,  others 
play  at  paper  keyboards  and  sing 
as  they  play 

I  7.  Learn  chords  in  key  of  song  and 
transpose  to  another  key  after 
1  it  is  well  learned 

r  Near  the  end  of  the  year,  the  chil- 

I^'^dren  became  experienced  enough  that 
ionly  four  of  the  above  steps  were 
necessary  to  follow: 

1.  Name  key  of  song  and  chant 
^  rhythm  i.e.  (eighth  note)  “run,” 

(quarter  note)  “walk,”  (half 
note,  whole  note)  “hold.” 

2.  Say  letter  names  in  rhythm. 

3.  Say  words  in  rhythm. 

4.  Sing  words. 

Usually,  children  volunteer  to  do 
the  above,  a  child,  for  each  step.  This 
tests  the  ability  of  each  child  as  he 
learns. 

If  the  song  seems  dilAcult  then  the 
whole  class  follows  the  steps  in  unison. 

The  half  steps  in  the  scale  have 
more  meaning  because  of  visualizing 
them  on  the  keyboard.  The  children 
have  been  taught  to  build  the  do  me 
sol  and  ti  fa  sol  chords,  so  that  when 
they  are  told  to  place  the  small  Anger 
on  All  they  can  And  their  chord  and 
know  which  it  is. 


The  actual  feeling  of  the  keyboard, 
the  listening  for  harmony,  the  seeing 
of  the  musical  score  is  a  three-way 
learning  experience. 

“Do  you  notice  an  improvement  in 
their  singing  voices,  Miss  Boerner?” 

I  questioned. 

“I  had  these  same  children  in  their 
Arst  year.  When  visiting  our  room, 
Mr.  Cutts,  our  music  supervisor,  said 
I  would  have  to  do  a  lot  of  work  to 
have  singers  in  the  second  grade. 
Now,  in  the  third  year,  there  are  no 
monotones,”  she  gladly  explained. 

“Have  any  of  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Course  of  Study  been  sacri- 
Aced  to  give  the  children  this  added 
experience?”  I  questioned. 

“The  State  Course  of  Study  as  well 
as  our  city  outline  in  music  has  been 
followed  carefully.  The  children 
should  be  better  qualiAed  for  their 
fourth  year  work.  Keyboard  Experi¬ 
ences  bring  out  the  fullest  music  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  child.” 

Answering  my  question,  “How  about 
the  child  who  has  taken  piano  les¬ 
sons,  does  he  become  impatient?”  Miss 
Boerner  said,  “DeAnitely  no!  He  be¬ 
comes  a  helper.  The  talents  of  these 
children  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage — and  they  love  it!” 

“But,  what  about  the  training  of 
the  teacher  in  order  to  conduct  this 
class  successfully?”  I  continued. 

“No  teacher  can  have  less  training 
in  music  than  I,”  she  answered 
seriously,  “a  teacher  with  interest  and 
a  good  ear  along  with  the  desire  to 
try  out  new  things  is  the  prime  requi¬ 
site.” 

“How  did  all  this  come  about?” 

“Through  an  exchange  of  ideas  of 
an  interested  group  of  teachers,  and 
through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Charles 
Cutts,  our  music  supervisor,  I  took 
a  course  at  Missoula  under  Miss  Leah 
Curnutt,”  was  her  reply. 

Keyboard  experiences  is  a  new  ave- 


Robinson 


nue  of  approach  to  the  child  that  re¬ 
mains  in  his  shell. 

“Elveryone  likes  music — even  those 
who  And  it  difficult — even  my  non¬ 
singer — an  oversize  girl  who  is  an 
excellent  reader  and  speller  but  poor 
in  arithmetic.  She  has  a  very  low 
monotonous  speaking  voice  and  has 
very  poor  muscular  co-ordination.  She 
could  place  her  Angers  on  the  keys 
one  at  a  time  only  when  placed  there 
by  the  other  hand. 

“She  determinedly  resisted  the 
piano  music — did  so  for  half  a  year. 
When  the  children  had  mastered  the 
preliminaries — she  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  she  wasn’t  getting  anywhere 
and  she  does  love  to  be  in  the  lime¬ 
light.  One  day  she  said,  T  am  taking 
lessons  15  minutes  every  evening  from 
a  private  teacher  and  I  have  a  key¬ 
board  at  home!’  She  was  doing  all 
this  to  catch  up.  Now,  she  takes  more 
interest  and  even  volunteers,  where 
as  before  she  sat  as  ‘a  bump  on  a  log’ 
resisting  every  attempt  to  draw  her 
in.  She  had  resisted  until  she  could 
stand  it  no  longer — she  was  stirred 
enough  to  do  something  about  it.  Her 
attitude  in  other  subjeets  and  toward 
school  has  greatly  changed.” 

“We.  have  seen  what  it  has  done  for 
the  backward  child,  have  you  dis¬ 
covered  talent  that  might  not  have 
been  brought  <to  light  had  it  not  been 
for  these  keyboard  experiences?” 

“I  am  very  happy  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  three  or  four  children  who 
deAnitely  should  do  more  along  the 
music  line  with  their  talents.  In  one 
case  the  family  is  much  concerned 
and  wish  to  purchase  a  piano  but 
since  they  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
a  new  baby  must  wait  until  those 
expenses  are  taken  care  of. 

Spending  a  half  hour  a  day  develop¬ 
ing  such  intense  interest  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  but  parents 
(Turn  to  Page  33) 
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Her*  w*  fee  the  young  students  learning  to  build  chords  by  actually  placing  the 
notes  on  the  staff.  By  so  doing,  they  soon  learn  to  hear  with  their  eyes  and  see  with 

their  ears. 
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Dr.  William  Revelli  s  University  of — 

MICHIGAN  BAND  PLAYS 
HIGH  SCHOOL  HALF-TIME  SHOW 


By  L.  ].  Cooley 


Dr.  William  Revelli  glanced  at  the 
clock  on  his  office  wall  and  noted 
that  it  was  Just  fifteen  minutes  before 
he  was  to  start  the  Monday  afternoon 
rehearsal  of  his  famed  University  of 
Michigan  Band.  The  halftime  shows 
at  the  University  football  games  had 
been  very  successful.  The  Band 
sounded  solid.  They  performed  with 
accurate  precision.  All  in  all  it 
promised  to  be  a  great  band  season. 

His  eyes  glanced  casually  toward 
the  calendar.  His  mouth  curled  into 
a  characteristic  smile  as  he  noted 
that  it  was  just  a  few  weeks  until 
he  was  to  take  his  men  to  his  close 
friend’s  gridiron,  Glen  Cliffe  Bainum 
at  the  University  of  Northwestern  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  He  thought  to 
himself,  “This  year  we  must  give  him 
a  bigger  and  better  show  than  ever. 
It  will  be  ‘Show  Business.’  ’’  He  was 
suddenly  shaken  out  of  his  momen¬ 
tary  day  dreaming  as  the  telephone 
on  his  desk  shattered  the  stillness  of 
his  office. 

Picking  up  the  ’phone  in  his  ever¬ 
present  efficient  manner  he  spoke, 
“Mr.  Revelli  speaking.’’  It  was  the 
long  distance  operator  from  Chicago 
calling  for  Dr.  William  Revelli.  “Yes, 
this  is  Dr.  Revelli.” 

“Whor’ 

“How  do  you  do,  sir.” 


Then  followed  a  two-way  conver¬ 
sation  that  was  perhaps  the  newest 
and  most  unique  request  that  Dr. 
Revelli  had  received  in  many  a  year. 
It  was  from  a  representative  of  the 
Homecoming  Committee  of  the  Whea¬ 
ton  High  School  of  Wheaton.  Illinois. 
The  representative  noted  that  the 
University  of  Michigan  Band  was  to 
perform  at  the  Northwestern-Mlch- 
igan  game  at  Dyche  Stadium  in 
Evanston,  Illinois,  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  November  18th.  He  had  noted 
also  that  the  Band  was  to  arrive  at 
the  Sherman  hotel  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  the  17th,  where  they  would 
stay  over  night  and  be  ready  to  per¬ 
form  at  the  game  the  next  day. 

Further,  because  Floyd  Zarbock 
was  one  of  the  two  crack  baton  twirl- 
ers  with  the  University  of  Michigan 
Band,  and  because  he  had  graduated 
from  the  Wheaton  High  School,  and 
because  the  Homecoming  football 
game  at  Wheaton  was  scheduled  on 
the  night  of  Friday  the  17th,  the 
committee  wondered  if  the  University 
Band  could  put  on  the  halftime  show 
for  their  high  school  game  that  be 
intended  to  use  the  next  day  at  the 
big  University  game. 

Many  things  ran  through  Dr.  Revel- 
li’s  mind  the  next  few/ moments. 
“What  a  strange  request,  asking  a 


IDO-piece  university  band  to  perforsi 
at  a  small  suburban  high  school  foot¬ 
ball  game.” 

The  seconds  were  ticking  away  and 
the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
wanted  a  straight  yes  or  no  answer. 
But  he  thought  further,  “What  would 
my  Band  think?  As  president  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association  I 
should  certainly  encourage  high  school 
band  directors  in  every  way  possible. 
As  a  member  of  the  College  Band 
Directors  Association,  I  should  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  bigger  and  better  per¬ 
formances  whenever  I  can.”  And  then 
his  answer  was  there  Just  as  sure  as 
he  was  holding  the  telephone. 

“Yes  sir,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  coming,  but  two  things  must  be 
settled  first.  I  must  check  with  my 
Band  to  see  if  they  are  interested, 
and  I  must  put  through  a  formal  re¬ 
quest  to  our  Board  of  Regents.  If 
both  agree,  we  shall  be  there.” 

The  party  at  the  other  line  thanked 
him  in  a  happy  and  excited  voice  and 
promised  to  have  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  send  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  Band  to  appear  at  the  Home¬ 
coming,  and  promised  also  that  it 
would  be  a  night  that  both  the  citisens 
and  the  band  members  would  long 
remember.  :  j  -  • 

(Turn  to  Page  SB) 
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Th«  Obarlin  Symphony  Bond  offor  playing  tha  first  parfermanca  of  Dr.  Arthur  Shaphard's  HILARITAS  OVERTURE  in  Warnar  Con* 
cart  Hall,  Obarlin,  Ohio.  Dr.  Shaphard,  formar  Assistant  Conductor  of  tha  Clavaland  Symphony  Orchastra  and  haad  of  tha  Music 
Dapartmant  of  Wastam  Rasarva  Univarsity  in  Clavaland,  stands  to  tha  laft  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Conductor  of  tha  Obarlin 
Symphony  Band.  (Saa  tha  Oetobar  iMua  for  mora  information  about  Dr.  Shaphard's  first  composition  for  band.) 
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New  Origieol  Bead  Works  to  le 
Hoard  la  Ckicogo  Dacaaibar  I9tk 

->  Although  the  program  for  the  De- 
■aeniber  19-20,  1952,  meeting  of  the 
College  Band  Directors  National  As- 
•Delation  cannot  be  given  in  complete 
form  until  the  December  issue,  it  is 
possible  to  whet  the  appetites  of  all 
of  you  by  stating  some  of  the  original 
band  compositions  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Promoting  Original  Band  Com¬ 
positions  has  already  in  preparation 
for  presentation,  Friday  afternoon, 
December  19th.  Ernest  Lyon,  Band 
Director  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
rille.  Chairman  of  the  above  commit¬ 
tee,  reports  the  following  compositions 
which  have  been  selected  to  represent 
the  divisions  of  the  CBDNA.  Those 
known  to  date  are: 

Representing  the  California-Western 
Division: 

ANGEL  CAMP  by  Charles 
Cushing 

Representing  the  North  Central  Di¬ 
vision: 

TENSION  by  Charles  Carter 

Representing  the  Northwestern  Di¬ 
vision: 

CONCERT  OVERTURE  by  Kim¬ 
ball  Stout 

Representing  the  Southern  Division: 

PSALM  FOR  BAND  by  Vincent 


1953  is  Roy  D.  Metcalf,  Director  of 
Bands  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent, 
Ohio,  since  1929,  and  a  veteran  in 
Intercollegiate  Band  organization 
since  he  has  been  host  to  the  OIBF 
on  at  least  three  previous  occasions. 
Roy  reports  that  in  response  to  the 
first  Bulletin  the  following  Ohio  col¬ 
leges  have  sent  enthusiastic  replies: 

1.  Akron  Unlvoraity,  Akron,  Ohio 

2.  Bowling  Croon  Stoto  Univonity, 
Bowling  Croon,  Ohio 

3.  ^^itol  Univoriity,  C  o  I  u  m  b  u  I, 

4.  Com  Instituto  of  Tochnology, 
Clovolond,  Ohio 

5.  Doniton  Univortify,  C  r  o  n  v  1 1 1  o, 

Ohio 

i.  Hoidolborg  Collogo,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

7.  Kont  Stoto  Univoriity,  Kont,  Ohio 

B.  Oboriin  Collogo.  Oborlin,  Ohio 

V.  Ottorboin  Collogo,  Woitorvillo, 

Ohio 

10.  Wilmington  Collogo,  Wilmington, 

Ohio 

It  was  last  year  that  the  Ohio  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Festival  Band  appeared 
on  the  programs  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  March  7-8,  1952,  when  it 
was  organized  under  the  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  Jack  O.  Evans,  Conductor  of 
the  Activities  Band  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus.  Twenty  col¬ 
lege  bands  cooperated  last  season  and 
we  urge  you  to  watch  for  further  in¬ 
formation  a^  we  approach  next  May 
9th  and  10th. 

(Turn  to  Page  41) 


By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.  B.  A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 

COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Persichetti 

Representing  the  Southwestern  Di¬ 
vision: 

SYMPHONY  FOR  BRASS  AND 
PERCUSSION  by  Alfred  Reed 
These  numbers  will  be  performed 
by  the  Symphony  Band  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  Conductor,  from  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  which  will  also 
perform  the  Morton  Gould  SYM¬ 
PHONY  FOR  BAND  under  the  baton 
of  the  composer.  Written  in  January 
and  February  1952  for  the  West  Point 
Sesqui-centennial  celebration,  it  was. 
premiered  by  the  West  Point  Academy 
Band  on  April  13th,  the  composer 
conducting.  Also  planned  is  a  saxo¬ 
phone  concerto  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment  to  be  played  by  Sigurd  Rascher, 
eminent  saxophone  artist.  Watch  for 
the  complete  program  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue! 


Okie  Auaouucot  Its  lotorcolloglato 
Band  fostivaf  for  1953 


With  a  record  of  successful  inter¬ 
collegiate  band  festivals  dating  from 
1929,  Ohio  announces  that  the  1953 
edition  of  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate 
Band  Festival  will  be  held  at  Kent 
State  University  on  May  9-10  with 
Thor  Johnson,  Conductor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  Guest 
Conductor.  Festival  Chairman  for 
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AddroM  oK  CorrotpoMdanc*  to  Thm  School  Mwwcion,  Choral  Editor 
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Down  South 


By  Brother  Henry  Ernest,  F,S.C. 


“One  BO  rarely  hears  a  male  chorus 
these  days  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  hear  your  group.”  We  have  heard 
this  remark  many,  many  times  after 
our  concerts.  "It  is  a  distinct  and  re¬ 
freshing  experience  to  hear  a  group 
of  boys  singing  with  such  spirit,”  re¬ 
marked  a  Judge  at  the  Tennessee  State 
Vocal  Contest.  Both  of  these  expres¬ 
sions  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  male 
chorus  has  a  gratifying  power  of  at¬ 
traction.  They  also  help  in  part  to 
compensate  for  the  cares  and  trials 
met  with  in  training  the  young  male 
voice  on  the  secondary  school  level. 
We  h(H>e  that  our  experience  will 
encourage  other  schools  to  develop 
similar  groups. 

Good  fsblic  Xalafioat  Orgasiiatles 

We  believe  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  maintain  consistently  good  musical 
organizations  in  a  school  unless  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  institution 
is  one  of  serious  discipline.  Therefore, 
to  display  a  talented  and  well-trained 


to  sing  at  the  Tennessee  State  Music 
Festival.  It  was  the  only  vocal  group 
so  honored,  the  rest  of  the  program 
being  presented  by  the  All-State 
Chorus  and  the  winning  vocal  soloists. 

Other  activities  of  this  group  have 
been  the  presentation  of  two  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operettas — “H.M.S.  Pina¬ 
fore”  and  “Pirates  of  Penzance"— 
aided  by  girls  from  three  local  high 
schools.  The  cast  of  150  sang  to  sell¬ 
out  crowds  in  our  2,500-seat  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Local  newspapers,  hill- 
board  advertisers,  and  radio  stations 
were  very  generous  in  giving  space 
and  time  to  these  productions.  * 

"Tka  Netwerackars"  * 

In  cooperating  with  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  activities,  banquets,  and 
fund-raising  programs  the  school  must 
be  careful  that  its  vocal  group  is  not 
exploited  beyond  reason.  An  organi¬ 
zation  numbering  75  is  certainly 
missed  when  it  is  out  singing  for 
some  noon-day  luncheon.  For  this 


singing  chorus  to  the  public  invariably 
brings  credit  to  the  school. 

The  Christian  Brothers  High  School 
Choral  Club  is  well-known  in  the 
Memphis  area.  Usually  our  group 
numbers  approximately  75  members 
from  year  to  year.  We  give  about  16 
concerts  each  year.  Last  Spring  these 
included  a  30-minute  concert  at  tele¬ 
vision  station  WMCT,  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  on  radio,  and  several  appear¬ 
ances  before  civic  organizations,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  high  schools.  One  in¬ 
dication  of  the  success  of  our  group 
is  the  following  incident.  We  were 
invited  to  appear  before  the  veterans 
of  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  who 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  best 
in  professional  entertainment.  We 
sang  our  songs  with  some  doubt  about 
our  ability  to  please  such  an  audience, 
but  so  well  did  they  like  us -that  they 
asked  us  to  perform  again  two  weeks 
later. 

In  1950  our  Choral  Club  was  chosen 
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'To  display  a  talantad  and  wall-trainad  singing  chorus  to  tha  public  invariably  brings  credit  to  the  school,"  says  Brother  Henry  Ernest, 
F.S.C.,- director  of  this  famous  75  voice  boys'  chorus  from  the  Christian  Brothers  High  School  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
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That*  cUan  cut  loo|[in9  young  man  maka  up  fha  "Notaerackart"  which  is  tha  ipacial 
aniambla  takan  from  fh*  full  chorus  of  75.  Brother  Ernatf  says  fhay  ara  in  great 
public  demand  for  noon-day  luncheons  and  club  maatings. 


reason,  we  have  a  second  group  at 
Christian  Brothers  High  School  that 
lings  under  the  name  of  "The  Note- 
crackers."  There  are  usually  ten  boys 
in  this  group.  They  sing  the  lighter 
types  of  music  in  four-part  harmony. 
They  emphasize  “barbershop”  music, 
test  moving  Negro  spirituals,  and 
folksongs.  These  boys  have  appeared 
on  television  and  at  several  banquets, 
as  well  as  at  the  full  choral  group 
concerts. 

Th*  Cftorof  Clab  aad  ffcs  School 

Vocal  music  is  handled  as  a  cur¬ 
ricular  activity  at  our  high  school. 
However,  we  do  have  one  night  re¬ 
hearsal  a  week  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Thus,  we  have  four  section  rehearsals 
and  two  general  rehearsals  a  week. 
One  full  credit  is  given  for  two  years’ 
work,  and  grades  are  given  on  report 
cards.  Vocal  music,  although  it  is  an 
elective  subject,  counts  toward  gradu¬ 
ation. 

Choral  work  is  very  helpful  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  our  speech  department.  In 
our  training  program,  we  emphasize 
tone  quality,  diction,  and  resonance. 
These  are  important  factors  in  good 
ipeaking,  and  many  of  our  singers  are 
outstanding  in  the  speech  department. 

To  answer  a  possible  objection  that 
this  type  of  work,  with  its  many  ap¬ 
pearances,  might  distract  the  boys 
from  their  school  work,  we  give  the 
following  statistics:  S7%  of  the 
Choral  Club  made  the  first  quarter 
Honor  Roll  and  made  the  Hemes- 
ttr  Honor  Roll — almost  one  of  every 
two  members. 

Advaafagas  to  Mwnbwrs 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all 
the  objectives  of  music  education, 
since  these  are  well-known.  However, 
we  would  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
points  which  seem  important  to  us. 
It  is  sometimes  a  terrifying  experi¬ 
ence  for  some  students  to  go  up  on 
the  stage  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  same  students  might  not  find  it 
too  diflScult  to  appear  with  fifty  or 
sixty  others.  As  a  boy  of  this  type 
gathers  courage,  he  might  sing  with 
Just  five  or  six  others  and,  finally,  as 
a  soloist.  In  other  words,  a  member 
of  a  choral  group  has  a  means  of 
gradually  breaking  into  solo  stage 
work. 

Another  point  we  would  like  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  cultural  angle.  Some  edu¬ 
cators  in  music  say  one  of  their  ob¬ 
jectives  is  the  presentation  of  ideals, 
concepts,  and  general  culture  through 
the  type  of  music  they  choose.  They 
then  confine  their  singing  to  one  type 
of  music.  We  try  to  avoid  this  pitfall. 
The  repertoire  of  our  group  ranges 
from  numbers  like  Bach’s  "Now  Let 
Every  Tongue  Adore  Thee’’  and  Pal¬ 
estrina’s  "Adoremus  Te,  Christe’’  to 


“Dry  Bones’’  and  similar  novelties. 
Frequent  use  is  made  of  Waring  or 
Shawnee  Press  arrangements.  When¬ 
ever  possible  we  like  to  sing  a  good 
American  folk-song,  bringing  out  the 
historical  setting  of  the  song. 

A  more  immediate  reward  to  our 
members,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure 
felt  in  singing  to  an  audience,  is  the 
awarding  of  a  major  school  letter, 
"same  size  as  the  athletic  letter,"  to 
all  members  who  have  been  in  the 
organization  two  years  and  fulfill  all 
qualifications.  We  also  give  the  Choral 
Club  members  an  annual  all-day  pic¬ 
nic,  and  these  have  proved  very  en- 


Univernty  of  Texat  Merits 
Glee  Receive*  Recognition 

AUSTIN,  Texas.  —  A  University  of 
Texas  Men’s  Glee  Club  Series  has  been 
inaugurated,  with  publication  of  seven 
musical  compositions  arranged  or  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Glee  Club  by  Bernard  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  former  director. 

The  series,  first  of  its  kind  in  the  South¬ 
west,  is  published  by  G.  Rlcordi  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City,  and  eventually  will 
total  fifteen  titles.  Fitzgerald  is  editor 
and  deslgrned  the  title  page,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  reproduction  of  the  Glee  Club 
key  worn  by  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Music  published  is  being  chosen  from 
thirty-five  songs  arranged  or  composed 
by  Fitzgerald,  1941-60,  while  he  was  di¬ 
rector.  Lloyd  Herren  now  conducts  the 
singing  group. 

"During  my  years  as  director  of  the 
Glee  Club,  I  was  too  busy  writing  music 
for  the  group  to  consider  publication," 
said  Fitzgerald,  who  resigned  due  to  pres¬ 
sure  of  duties  as  professor  of  music  edu¬ 
cation  and  director  of  the  University 
Symphonic  Band. 

The  new  series  is  dedicated  “to  the 
University  of  Texas  Men’s  Glee  Club,  in 
appreciation  of  their  cooperation  in  read¬ 
ing  and  performing  these  choruses  in 
manuscript  form,  and  for  their  inspiring 
and  enthusiastic  singing,  which  provided 
the  motivation  for  this  aeries.” 


Joyable. 

Because  of  the  good  public  reception 
of  their  efforts,  the  boys  take  great 
pride  in  membership  in  the  Choral 
Club.  We  also  have  the  backing  of 
our  Mothers’  Club  and  of  the  parents 
of  the  members  themselves.  Parents 
are  deeply  concerned  when  they  learn 
of  the  possibility  of  their  son’s  being 
dropped  from  the  Choral  Club.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  esprit  de  corps  is  high,  so 
that  the  singing  group  is  realiy  a  self¬ 
generating  morale  builder  for  the  en¬ 
tire  schooi — and  an  excellent  means 
of  good  public  relations  with  the  en¬ 
tire  Memphis  area. 


U.  of  Southern  Cal.  to 

Give  World  Premiere 

Dates  for  the  world  premiere  of 
“Volpone,”  opera  by  George  Antheil 
of  Hollywood,  will  be  January  9, 
10,  16,  and  17,  the  School  of  Music 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  announced  today. 

Carl  Ebert,  head  of  the  SC  opera 
department,  will  direct  the  work, 
which  is  Antheil’s  thii;d  opera,  but 
his  first  to  be  presented  before  a 
local  audience.  The  music,  although 
modern,  retains  a  lyric,  singable 
quality,  according  to  those  who  have 
heard  it.  The  libretto  by  Alfred 
Perry  of  Los  Angeles  tells  the  time¬ 
less  story  of  greed  and  avarice. 

Ebert  has  just  returned  from 
another  summer  at  Glyndeboume 
where  his  season  included  Verdi’s 
“Macbeth”  and  Rossini’s  “La  Cene- 
rentola.”  This  is  Ebert’s  fourth  year 
at  S.  C. 

Policeman  Win* 
Scholar*hip  From  Mu*ic 
And  Art*  In*t, 

Rinaldo  Reno  Viri,  patrolman  with 
the  San  Mateo,  California  police  de¬ 
partment  has  been  awarded  the 
$125.00  scholarship  offered  by  the 
Trustees  of  Music  and  Arts  Institute. 
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of  San  Francisco  in  the  seminar  in 
advanced  voice  study  which  met  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  session  at  the  college 
under  Richard  Bonelli,  famous  opera 
and  concert  singer. 

The  young  tenor  is  a  graduate  of 
Northern  High  School  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  He  has  studied  singing 
with  Marcas  Kellerman  of  Detroit 
and  with  Mrs.  Olive  Golden  and 
Antonio  Rovano  of  Burlingame  and 
San  Mateo.  He  has  attended  opera 
classes  both  at  Stanford  and  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  has  sung 
for  two  years  in  the  semi-final  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  Atwater-Kent  Auditions. 
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By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


It  won’t  be  long  now! 

The  publishers  have  mailed  thou¬ 
sands  of  lists  and  tons  of  sample 
copies.  Music  directors  have  b^n 
poring  over  hundreds  of  ideas.  Writ¬ 
ers  have  piled  paragraph  upon  para¬ 
graph.  Printers  have  used  up  vol¬ 
uminous  quantities  of  red  and  green 
ink.  The  oratorio  society  librarian  has 
dusted  off  the  well  worn  “Messiah” 
copies.  Even  old  man  weather  isn’t 
the  gentle  character  he  used  to  be. 
Yes,  those  important  plans  for  the 
big  Christmas  concert  can’t  be  put 
off  much  longer.  In  a  few  short  weeks 
your  choruses  will  begin  to  get  the 
spirit,  and  from  then  on  it’s  “Opera¬ 
tion  Christmas,”  with  all  its  color,  its 
activity,  and,  above  all,  its  lovely 
music. 

A  Caafrol  Thome 

For  several  years  now,  I  have  heard 
the  leading  choral  directors  in  the 
country  make  the  recommendation 
that  the  Christmas  choral  concert 
should  revolve  around  a  central  idea. 
Such  a  concert,  they  say,  establishes 
a  smoother  continuity,  and  the  whole 
program  results  in  a  more  satisfying 
experience  both  for  the  performer  and 
the  listener.  For  example,  a  concert 
centered  on  the  theme,  “The  Animals 
of  Christmas,”  would  present  choral 
numbers  referring  to  the  animals  in 
the  Christmas  story.  In  a  program 
like  this,  you  might  find  a  musical 
setting  of  William  Blake’s  poem,  “The 
Lamb;”  an  arrangement  of  “Sheep 
May  ^fely  Graze;”  Joseph  W.  Clok- 
ey’s  lovely  composition  “The  Storke;” 
perhaps  even  the  brilliant  “Carol  of 
the  Birds;”  and  many  others.  Each 
number,  of  course,  ti^  down  with  a 
narrator  providing  the  connecting  link 
to  each  succeeding  choral  number. 
Another  program  idea  might  be 
worked  around  the  theme,  “A  Christ¬ 
mas  Travelogue.”  Here,  the  familiar 
carols  of  different  countries  would 
be  performed,  while  the  narrator 
takes  you  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other. 

Unquestionably,  the  idea  is  sound 
in  principle,  and  has  proven  success¬ 
ful  over  and  over  again.  If  you  haven’t 
tried  it,  you  can  be  sure  it  will  work. 
But  sometimes  a  program  like  this 
is  much  easier  to  set  down  on  paper 
han  to  put  across  the  footlights.  There 
are  many  practical  angles  that  simply 
do  not  show  up  on  paper,  and  it  is 
only  after  you  have  actually  done  a 
concert  of  this  type  that  you  really 
know  what’s  involved.  The  biggest 
problem  isn’t  finding  a  central  theme 
or  an  idea.  There  are  many  themes 
in  the  Christmas  story  that  could  be 
worked  out.  But  what  is  difficult,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  find  the  right  kind 
of  music  that  will  fit  together  with 
enou^  unity  and  variety  to  make 
the  performance  artistically  success¬ 
ful.  Let  us  say,  for  example,  that 
we  want  to  build  a  program  around 
“The  Fh-ophesies  of  the  Christmas 
Story.”  Right  away  certain  selections 


Sand  all  quattiont  on  Choral  Mude  and 
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come  to  mind  including  “For  Unto 
Us  a  Child  Is  Bom,”  “He  Shall  Feed 
His  Flock,”  or  one  of  the  numerous 
Christmas  songs  about  the  star  in 
the  East.  But  four  or  five  numbers 
do  not  make  a  concert,  and  it’s  mighty 
difficult  sometimes  to  find  enough 
music  that  will  satisfy  you  and  your 
choir  and  still  fit  the  central  idea. 
So  it  is  this  problem  of  repertoire 
that  most  oftm  causes  the  director 
to  avoid  the  theme  idea  in  a  Christ¬ 
mas  concert.  You  can  often  have  a 
good  idea,  but  to  get  the  right  pieces 
that  your  chorus  can  perform,  and 
develop  the  narration  smoothly  and 
effectively  along  with  the  music  is 
more  than  many  a  director  cares  to 
tackle.  There  is  a  solution,  however, 
and  I  have  seen  a  few  directors  use 
it  consistently  and  with  much  success. 

Tee  Specific 

Most  people  run  into  trouble  with  a 
central  theme  when  they  try  to  make 
that  theme  too  specific.  Take  the  idea 
I  mentioned  about  “The  Prophesies 
of  the  Christmas  Story.”  This  idea, 
although  it  is  a  good  one,  limits  your 
field  of  selection  so  much  that  only 
with  luck  and  a  superior  choral  group 
would  you  be  able  to  put  a  whole  con¬ 
cert  together  on  that  theme.  A  much 
wiser  choice,  but  along  the  same 
lines,  would  be  “The  Prophesy  That 
Came  True.”  Now  you  could  find 
material  that  would  apply  to  both 
aspects  of  the  Christmas  story:  the 
prophesy  and  its  fulfillment.  The 
music  could  be  paired  off  in  the  same 
way,  i.  e.,  “For  Unto  Us  a  Child  Is 
Born,”  followed  by  a  lovely  carol 
such  as  “Away  In  a  Manger,”  or 
“Sweet  Little  Jesus  Boy.”  Even  this 
idea  might  be  too  limiting  for  some, 
but  it  does  illustrate  the  principle  of 
broadening  the  basic  idea  enough  so 
that  you  have  more  material  to  work 
with.  Shawnee  Press  has  released  a 
little  folder  this  year  that  illustrates 
my  point  very  well.  In  the  pamphlet 
they  suggest  the  title  “What  Does 
Christmas  Mean?”  as  a  central  theme 
around  which  to  build  your  holiday 
program.  You  can  see  right  away 
that  an  idea  as  broad  as  this  one  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  difficult  to  work 
out.  The  folder  also  makes  sugges¬ 
tions  of  repertoire  from  the  Siawnee 
Press  Catalog.  (All  good,  too!)  But 
almost  anything  you  wanted  to  do 
from  a  Bach  Motet  to  a  swing  ar¬ 
rangement  of  "Jingle  Bells”  would 
fit.  And  your  narration  could  be  nut 
together  just  as  easily.  For  example, 
get  together  with  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  and  have  the  students  write  a 
paragraph  on  “What  Does  Chirstmas 
(Turn  to  Page  40) 
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‘YIRST  AU-AMERICAN  H.  S.  BAND"  BLANKS  FOR  100,000 


PMEA-WestDiv. 
Presents  Top 
200  Bandsmen 


•y  fcal  f.  Hardtop,  Wodblagtea,  fa. 

200  high  school  musicians,  playing 
like  professionals  under  the  direction 
of  Manley  R.  Whitcomb  of  Ohio  State 
University,  presented  three  concerts 
to  large  audiences  in  the  course  of 
a  three  day  band  festival.  All  three 
concerts  were  broadcast  and  addi¬ 
tional  tape  recording  was  made  for 
broadcast,  and  the  entire  program 
was  recorded.  The  program  included 
the  William  Tell  Overture,  Handel’s 
Water  Music  Suite,  the  Finale  to 
Saint-Saen’s  Symphony  No.  1  in  Eb 
and  other  selections  of  similar  musi¬ 
cal  stature.  This  was  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Band,  Western  Division, 
which  met  at  Washington,  Pa.  May 
8,  9,  10,  1052.  It  was  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  festival  program  in  action. 

The  Pennsylvania  Music  Educa¬ 
tors’  Association  is  a  state  wide  or¬ 
ganization  of  music  educators  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  membership  in  1952  exceeds 
2000.  Its  primary  objectives  are  to 
encourage  and  improve  all  kinds  of 
music  within  the  state;  to  be  mutu¬ 
ally  helpful  and  cooperative;  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  through 
band,  orchestra  and  choral  concerts 
and  festivals  the  quality  of  music 
which  the  students  of  Pennsylvania 
are  capable  of  performing.  The 
P.M.E.A.  is  affiliated  with  the  Music 


I  Educators’  National  Conference  and 
I  cooperates  with  the  Pennsylvania 
I  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
Ition  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Ed¬ 
ucators’  Association. 

The  festival  program  is  the  most 
significant  activity  of  the  P.M.E.A.  It 
started  in  1934  as  an  All  State  Band 
and  met  in  Aliquippa  with  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  as  the  guest  con¬ 
ductor  and  Dave  Davenport  as  the 
host  director.  This  band  was  also 
taken  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago 
as  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  summer  of  1934. 
This  band  was  really  not  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  entire  state  as  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of 
schools  participated.  However,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  program  of  festi¬ 
vals  that  has  flourished  and  grown. 

In  later  years  as  the  need  became 
apparent,  orchestra  and  choral  festi¬ 
vals  were  added.  Now  there  are  nine 
district  band,  orchestra  and  chnral 
festivals,  two  state  band  festivals, 
and  one  state  orchestra  and  choral 
festival.  A  few  counties  also  conduct 
festivals.  The  program  has  also 
broadened  to  include  orchestra,  chor¬ 
al  and  band  festivals  for  college 
students.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
grade  level  it  has  inaugurated  festi¬ 
vals  for  junior  high  school  students. 
Both  the  college  and  junior  high  fes¬ 
tivals  are  still  in  the  experimental 
and  development  stage  but  indica¬ 
tions  point  toward  enlargement  and 
improvement. 

The  state  is  divided  into  nine  dis¬ 
tricts  by  the  P.S.E.A.  The  P.M.E.A. 
after  some  experimentation  of  its 
own  decided  to  adopt  the  same  plan 
of  districts.  Each  district  is  organ- 
(Tum  to  Page  53) 


October  ISth  Deadline 
Has  Been  Extended — Lasky 

Mr.  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  producer  who  is  currently 
working  on  the  final  plans  for  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  students  for  “The  First 
All-American  High  School  Band’’ 
which  will  be  a  feature  of  his  forth¬ 
coming  epic,  “The  Big  Brass  Band,” 
has  asked  The  SCHCX)L  MUSICIAN 
to  announce  that  the  October  15th 
deadline  for  audition  blanks  (Sep¬ 
tember  issue)  has  been  extendi. 

In  a  conference  with  Mr.  Lasky  he 
stated,  “I  had  no  idea  that  there 
would  be  such  a  tremendous  interest 
shown  in  the  formation  of  ‘The  B^rst 
All-American  High  School  Band.’ 
We  asked  Mr.  Forrest  McAllister  to 
make  the  initial  announcement  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  for  which  we  are  very 
grateful.  Since  that  time,  letters  and 
telegrams  have  arrived  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  both  at  our  Hollywood  office 
and  at  his  publishing  office  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  therefore  decided  (on  Octo¬ 
ber  10th)  that  we  would  extend  the 
date  on  distributing  and  filing  audi¬ 
tion  blanks  for  ‘The  First  All-Amer¬ 
ican  High  School  Band.’  Our  plans 
must  be  so  carefully  organized  that 
every  eligible  boy  and  girl  in  the 
Unit^  States  and  all  of  its  posses¬ 
sions  will  have  a  chance  to  compete 
for  a  place  in  this  great  band.” 

AadltloM  Ifonks  Dhfrlbiitloa 

The  audition  blanks  will  soon  be 
made  available  to  the  estimated  100,- 
000  studmts  who  will  be  interest^ 
in  auditioning.  Consisting  of  a  six- 
page  folder,  printed  in  red,  white, 
(Turn  to  Page  53) 


Tk*  WMtwn  Divitloa  ln••tln9  of  tho  Ponatyivania  All-Stafa  High  School  Baad  hold  af  Waihlngfoa,  Paaatylvaaia,  latf  tpriag  was  (o 
Mccauful,  that  plaa«  aro  alroady  uadar  way  for  a  biggar  aad  baffor  oao  thaa  ovar  bafora.  Tha  guari  eoaduefor  th!i  yaar  was  Maalay 
R.  WhHeoaitb,  a  favorifa  with  school  muticiaat  avarya^ra,  diroctor  of  tha  Ohio  Stata  Uairarsity  Baad.  Mr.  Paul  E.  Hardlag  was  tha 

host. 
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(TOP)  From  lowe,  the  (tete  "where  the  tell  corn  grows"  (end  fine  muticiens,  toe)  Meson  City  proudly  sends  to  the  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic,  a  championship  band  of  107  members  that  has  never  lost  a  state  or  national  contest  since  its  contest  career 

began  in  1933. 

(BOTTOM)  The  championship  Sterling,  Illinois,  Grade  School  Band  will  be  one  of  sii  excellent  bands  presenting  the  finest  and  most 
practical  music  of  aii  publishers  at  the  1952  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  II,  12  and 

13  in  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Six  bands,  fifteen  instrumental  clinics,  a  style  show  of  uniforms,  and  a  grand  finale 

luncheon,  will  highlight  the  1952  National  Band  Convention. 


To  Teff  Sfery  of  “Big  Brass  Bead" 

School  band  directors  who  are 
planning  on  attending  the  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic,  December  11, 
12,  and  13,  will  have  an  extra  added 
treat.  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  famous 
Hollywood  producer  will  be  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  at  the  banquet  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  1:00  PM.  He 
will  tell  band  directors  the  plans  for 
‘‘The  First  All-American  High  School 
Band”  and  the  story  of  “The  Big 
Brass  Band,”  which  he  considers  the 
greatest  picture  of  its  kind  that  will 
ever  be  produced. 

Directors  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  Mr.  Lasky  personally  and  to 
ask  him  questions  concerning  re¬ 
cruitment  and  auditioning  of  “The 
First  All-American  High  School 
Band.”  Mr.  Lasky  produced  such 
great  hits  as  “The  Great  Caruso”  and 
“Rhapsody  in  Blue.’^  Following  the 
Mid- West  National  Band  Clinic,  Mr. 
Lasky  will  continue  his  research  on 
high  school  bands  and  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  in  general  in  several  of  the  Mid- 
Western  areas. 


From  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west  by  plane,  by  train,  by  bus,  by 
car,  music  directors  will  journey 
eagerly  to  Chicago  in  December  to 
attend  the  Sixth  Annual  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  December  11,  12  and  13. 
For  many  this  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  another  pleasant  “home-coming” 
since  they  have  attended  all  of  the 
Mid-West  Clinics  faithfully  from 
year  to  year.  To  others  it  will  be 
a  memorable  first  experience  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  wish  to  repeat 
in  succeeding  years. 

Six  of  the  finest  school  bands  will 
come  from  far  and  near,  each  ready 
to  present  in  its  own  style  a  carefully 
prepared  program  selected  from  the 
best  of  the  newest  music  of  all  pub¬ 
lishers  and  of  all  grades  of  difficulty. 
IVom  Canada  will  come  the  interna¬ 
tionally  famous  Barrie  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute  Band  of  72  members,  directed 
by  W.  Allen  Fisher.  At  their  concert 
on  Thursday  evming,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  Rafael  Mendez  as  Guest 


Soloist,  there  is  sure  to  be  “standing 
room  only.”  Another  band  that  will 
travel  a  great  distance  to  participate 
in  the  1952  Band  Clinic  comes  from 
deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas.  The 
Brownsville  High  School  Band,  di¬ 
rected  by  James  Murphy,  is  by  popu¬ 
lar  request  making  a  repeat  appear¬ 
ance  in  just  two  short  years  after 
their  sensational  performance  at  the 
1950  Mid-West  Clinic.  They  will  be 
heard  on  Saturday  morning. 

From  Iowa,  the  state  where  the  tall 
corn  grows  (and  fine  musicians,  too) 
Mason  City  proudly  sends  her  High 
School  Band,  directed  by  Paul  Behm. 
The  enviable  reputation  of  this  band 
assures  everyone  that  Thursday  aft¬ 
ernoon  will  be  well  spent  at  the 
Mid-West  Band  Clinic.  Following  the 
Mason  City  Band,  a  group  of  small 
but  mighty  musicians  will  take  the 
stage,  as  the  Sterling,  Illinois,  Grade 
School  Band,  under  the  capable  di¬ 
rection  of  Cloyd  Myers,  concludes 
the  Thursday  afternoon  program. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  only  one 
I  band  concert,  since  the  day  will  be 
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^iven  over  to  clinics — two  being  held 
simultaneously  each  hour  from  9:00 
A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.  More  about 
those  later.  The  program  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  will  begin  at  7:30  with  a  concert 
by  the  VanderCook  College  Band  of 
Chicago,  directed  by  Richard  Brit¬ 
tain  and  H.  E.  Nutt.  From  8: 15  to 
9:00,  a  distinctly  new  feature  will  be 
intrcxluced  —  the  “Style  Show”  of 
Band  Uniforms.  Good  looking  high 
school  girls  and  boys  will  model 
different  types  of  uniforms  as  their 
various  merits  are  described  by  a 
commentator.  The  concert  will  con¬ 
tinue  from  9:00  to  9:45  and  a  high¬ 
light  will  be  the  appearance  as  Guest 
Soloist  of  the  great  Saxophone  Artist 
Sigurd  Rascher.  At  the  close  of  the 
concert  there  will  be  a  second  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Binaural  recordings,  the 
first  demonstration  having  been 
given  at  the  close  of  the  Sterling 
Grade  School  concert  Thursday  aft¬ 
ernoon.  Binaural  recordings  is  a  new 
process  of  tape  recording  and  some¬ 
thing  with  which  every  director  will 
be  glad  to  become  acquainted. 

The  band  that  will  conclude  the 
series  of  clinic  concerts  on  Saturday 
forenoon  comes  from  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.  The  Wisconsin  Rapids 
High  School  Band,  directed  by  Roger 
Hornig,  has  been  chosen  because  of 
its  superior  ability  to  most  fittingly 
climax  the  concert  performances  of 
the  many  excellent  bands.  Scores  of 
the  music  for  all  the  band  sessions 
will  be  projected  on  a  screen  so  that 
it  may  be  followed  as  it  is  being 
heard. 

Not  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  perform¬ 
ing  bands,  are  the  fifteen  vital  clinics 
throughout  the  three  days  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Convention.  The  clinics 
are  tentatively  scheduled  as  follows: 
Grand  Opening,  Saxophone  Clinic  by 
Sigurd  Rascher  on  Thursday  fore¬ 
noon  and  a  Marching  Band  and  Band 
(Turn  to  Page  39) 


C.  y.  O.  Concert  Band 
Sherman  on  December  1 0th 

The  C.Y.O.  Concert  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  F.  Fabish,  will  present  its 
annual  concert  with  two  performances 
on  Wednesday,  December  10,  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sherman  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago.  Band  directors  who  ar¬ 
rive  one  day  early  for  the  Midwest 
National  Band  Clinic,  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  this  nationally 
famous  band. 

By  popular  request  of  school-aged 
musicians,  a  special  matinee  hearing 
has  been  arranged;  tickets  will  be 
made  available  to  students  through 
schools  and  the  Music  Department  of  j 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  31 
East  Congress  Street.  The  evening 
invitation  to  the  concert  promises  a 
program  outlined  for  adult  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

A  very  successful  summer  season  of 
first  place  honors  in  four  major  music 
festivals  and  contests  of  the  Midwest, 
including  that  of  the  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival,  is  reason  for  the  en¬ 
lightening  influx  of  “appearance”  in¬ 
vitations  received  by  the  Director.  The 
requests  of  such  music  world  authori¬ 
ties  have  prepared  the  path  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  CYO  Band  Concert  program. 
With  4  wins  out  of  4,  you  can’t  lose 


A  National  Nonprofit  Educxitional  Society 


MODERN  APPROACH  NEEDED 

Gone  forever  are  the  horse  and 
buggy  days.  This  is  the  era  of  jet 
propulsion.  Music  students  can  best 
be  motivated  with  modern  ideas  and 
new  approaches.  The  Modem  Music 
Masters  society  is  being  accepted  by 
alert  and  up-and-going  music  stu¬ 
dents  and  educators  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  formal  classroom  drill  and 
practice.  3-M  chapters  are  mush¬ 
rooming  all  over  the  country. 
CONVERTING  TO  3-M  SOCIETIES 

Two  well-established  high  school 
music  clubs  have  recently  changed 
over  to  3-M  societies  so  that  they 
could  benefit  from  the  added  recogni¬ 
tion  and  service  which  goes  with 
membership  in  this  rapidly-growing, 
music  organization.  They  are  the 
ALLEGRO  CLUB  of  Myrtle  Creek 
High  School,  Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon, 
and  the  MUSIC  HONOR  SOCIETY  of 
Miami  Jackson  High  School,  Miami, 
Florida.  The  Allegro  has  had  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  its  own  bi-weekly  news 
sheet,  music  appreciation  class,  and 
has  sponsored  a  listening  session  for 
school  and  community  groups.  The 
Florida  school  has  been  using  a 
twelve-point  system,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  requirements  of  the 
3-M  society. 

JOHN  KENDEL  G^VES  O.K. 

John  C.  Kende  ,  long  a  leader  in 
progressive  music  education  and  now 
vice-president  of  the  American  Music 


Conference,  recently  wrote  Alexan¬ 
der  M.  Harley,  3-M  national  presi¬ 
dent,  and  evaluated  the  society  as 
follows  “I  read  the  material  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Modem  Music  Masters  so¬ 
ciety  with  much  interest.  I  was  very 
much  intrigued  with  the  whole  idea 
and  congratulate  you  again  upon  your 
forward-looking  step  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  music  education.” 

JUNIOR  CHAPTER  INITIATES  90 

To  date  the  largest  chapter  in  the 
junior  division  of  the  3-M  society, 
the  Abbott  Junior  High  School  Chap¬ 
ter  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  initiated  90  ac¬ 
tive  members  in  an  impressive  cere¬ 
mony  on  October  16.  Miss  Ellagene 
Morgan  (vocal  director),  sponsor  of 
the  record-breaking  chapter,  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  aggressive  program  for 
her  society.  During  the  year  the 
group  will  sponsor  an  all-school 
dance,  an  assembly  with  professional 
talent,  and  a  musical  trip  to  Chicago. 
New  officers  include  Tom  Hickey, 
president;  Ardis  Stewart,  secretary; 
Judy  Voreis,  treasurer;  Pat  Cary  and 
Harold  Row,  program  co-chairmen. 
Co-sponsors  of  the  chapter  are  Mrs. 
Jean  Morgan  Hove  (orchestra  di¬ 
rector)  and  Adolph  Lulek  (band  di¬ 
rector)  . 

TALENT  RECEIVES  CHARTER 

Talent  High  School,  Talent,  Oregon, 
has  a  natural.  The  Modern  Music 
(Turn  to  Page  56) 
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Jamet  C.  Pfohl  Named 
Conductor  of  Jax  Symphony 

James  Christian  Pfohl,’  distinguish¬ 
ed  Southern  music  leader,  has  been 
named  music  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Symphony 
Association. 

One  of  the  South’s  outstanding 
music  leaders,  Mr.  Pfohl  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  positions  as  conductor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Symphony, 
director  of  music  at  Charlotte’s 
Myers  Park  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  director  of  Transylvania  Music  | 
Camp  and  the  Brevard  Music  Festi-  | 
val  near  Brevard,  N.  C. 

A  native  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  I 
Mr.  Pfohl  is  the  son  of  Bishop  and 
Sirs.  J<^  Kenneth  Pfohl  of  the 
Moravian  Church. 

He  accepted  the  position  as  di¬ 
rector  of  music  at  Davidson  College 
in  1933  when  he  was  only  20.  But 
despite  his  youth,  he  had  already 
launched  a  career  which  included 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  with  both  the  B.M.  and 
M.M.  degrees  with  highest  honors. 

Starting  from  scratch  at  the  North 
Carolina  College,  he  built  up  the 
Davidson  Music  Department  to 
among  the  South’s  best.  He  organized 
six  separate  musical  organizations  on 
the  Presbyterian  campus  and  secured 
national  recognition  for  the  school 
through  coast-to-coast  radio  broad¬ 
casts  and  magazine  and  newspaper 
features. 

Mr.  Pfohl  organized  the  well- 
known  Transylvania  Music  Camp  on 
the  Davidson  campus  some  17  years 
ago.  Now  recognized  as  the  South’s 
outstanding  summer  music  camp. 
Transylvania  also  features  the  famed 
three-week  Brevard  Music  Festival 
every  August. 

He  begins  his  fourth  season  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Charlotte  Symphony 
Orchestra  this  month  (October).  In 
addition  to  the  Symphony  and 
Church  activities,  Mr.  Pfohl  has  also 
served  as  conductor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Opera  Association,  conductor 
of  numerous  special  performances  in 


Winston-Salem,  Charlotte  and  David¬ 
son,  and  for  the  Mint  Museum  of  art 
concerts  in  Charlotte. 

He  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
14  outstanding  young  American  con¬ 
ductors  to  attend  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  with 
Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  this  month. 


Univernty  of  Michigan 
Sett  Datet  for  Midweet 

Mu$ic  Conference 


Orien  Dailey,  Chairman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan’s  Annual  Mid¬ 
west  Music  Conference  sponsored  by 
the  combined  Michigan  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Associations  has  in¬ 
formed  The  SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN 
that  the  1953  session  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  9  and  10. 

The  tentative  date  of  the  last  week 
in  November  has  been  cancelled. 
Band,  Orchestra  and  Vocal  Directors 
in  the  Midwest  states  are  invited  to 
attend  this  outstanding  conference. 


Tri-State  Band  Feetival 
SetB  19S3  Date$  for  Enid 


The  Twenty-first  Anniversary  Tri- 
State  Music  Festival  will  be  held  in 
Enid,  Oklahoma  May  6-9,  1953.  Last 
year  7600  school  musicians  were  in 
attendance,  representing  seven  south¬ 
western  states.  Festival  Manager  Mil- 
burn  E.  Carey  indicates  the  same 
high  quality  nationally-known  ad¬ 
judicators  will  officiate. 

Each  year  Tri-State  expands  in 
territory,  and  arrangements  are  now 
being  made  to  take  care  of  groups 
from  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Georgia  as  well  as  southwestern 
states.  Events  to  be  held  for  or¬ 
chestras,  choruses,  bands,  soloists, 
ensembles  and  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
School  music  directors  interested  in 
obtaining  Tri-State  information  may 
contact  Mr.  Carey  at  University  Sta- 
I  tion  Post  Office,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


Colorado  MEA  Keep* 

Fall  Schedule  Humming 

The  University  of  Colorado  was 
host  to  69  bands  from  Colorado, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  at  its  10th  An¬ 
nual  Band  Day  for  the  C.U.-San 
Jose  State  football  game.  Parade  and 
maneuvering  contests  were  held  in 
the  morning.  Over  5,000  musicians 
played  several  selections  at  half-time. 
Highlight  was  the  playing  of  “Solo¬ 
mon  Levi’’  and  “Spanish  Cavalier" 
at  the  same  time,  entitled  “The  Battle 
of  Bands.’’ 

The  following  bands  received  Divi¬ 
sion  1  in  both  the  morning  parade 
and  at  the  maneuvering  contest; 
Class  A  —  Boulder  and  Sterling, 
Colorado,  Class  B — Arvada,  Colorado, 
Class  C — Monte  Vista. 

1st  Divisions  in  maneuvering  were 
received  by:  Boulder,  Sterling,  Ar¬ 
vada,  Haxtun,  Monte  Vista  and  Im¬ 
perial,  Nebraska. 

1st  Divisions  in  the  parade  were 
received  by:  Boulder,  Sterling,  Long¬ 
mont,  Ft.  Morgan,  Colorado  Springs, 
Loveland,  Arvada,  Brush,  Berthoud, 
Louisville,  Rifie,  Monte  Vista,  Wind¬ 
sor,  University  Jr.  High  from  Boul¬ 
der,  and  Gering,  Nebraska. 

ITie  next  events  were  the  march¬ 
ing  band  clinic  held  at  Adams  State 
College  on  October  18  and  the  Band 
Day  at  Western  State  College  on 
October  11. 


NASM  to  Hold  28th 
Annual — Chicago — 

November  28-30 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music  will 
be  held  in  the  Palmer  House  of  Chi¬ 
cago  on  November  28,  29  and  30,  with 
preliminary  meetings  of  committees 
and  commissions  November  26  and 
27. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Price 
Doyle,  Director  of  Murray  State  Col¬ 
lege  Music  Department,  Murray, 
(Turn  to  Page  37) 


A  Piano  Is  Formed  Wilh  Keys  That  Move  And  Play 


Th«  l20-pi«c«  E«tt  Hi9h  lend  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  forms  a  grand  piano,  at  fha  black  and  whHa  kayt  mova  to  tba  familiar  strains  of 
"Cbopsticks”.  Dale  Carit,  tha  diractor,  says  tbit  formation  can  ba  easily  adapted  to  any  the  group. 


Pen  Pcd  Club  Starte 
to  Grow — Name*  Requeeted 

■y  Oory  W.  L*awl* 

Pm  Pol  Cm  Co«r«laator 
702  Wm«  Mosm 
CrMM  lay,  Wbeomlii 


Teenagers  throughout  the  nation 
and  fourteen  foreign  countries  that 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reaches 
are  invited  to  send  me  their  names 
and  addresses  if  they  are  interested 
in  exchanging  news,  ideas,  and  pic¬ 
tures  through  letters.  Write  me  at 
the  above  address.  I  will  send  the 
names  on  to  Judy  Lee  and  they  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  mag¬ 
azine. 

Here  are  the  names  of  five  Pen 
Pal  Club  members  who  would  like 
to  exchange  letters  with  other  teen¬ 
agers  anywhere. 

1.  Stanley  E.  Hopkins,  Wakita, 
Oklahoma.  He  is  a  drummer. 

2.  Barbara  Nellis,  1620  Tenth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  She  is 
a  drummer. 

3.  Larry  Clayton,  Box  17,  Sandy 
Springs,  South  Carolina.  He  is  a 
clarinetist. 

4.  Joul  Sandre,  Maasin  Institute, 
Maasin,  Leyte,  Philippines.  No  in¬ 
strument  given.  Be  sure  to  use  an 
air  mail  stamp.  It  will  save  weeks 
of  travel  time. 

5.  Polly  Speicher,  R.R.  No.  1,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 

A  few  names  have  been  suggested 
for  the  Pen  Pal  Club  name.  Here 
they  are: 

1.  School  Musician’s  Band  Organi¬ 
zation 

2.  High  School  Band  Students  Club 

3.  Pen  Pals  Music  Association 

4.  Band  Students  of  America 

How  about  you  teenagers  every¬ 
where  sending  me  your  idea  of  a 
good  official  name  for  the  club? 


Your  idea  of  a  pen  pal  club  that 
you  thought  of  lost  spring  sure  is 


catching  on  like  fire,  Gary.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
suggested  to  me  that  you  be  made 
coordinator  of  the  club.  So,  you  are 
it.  Good  luck  on  it,  Gary.  Keep  me 
posted  on  new  names,  ideas,  and 
pictures.  .  .  .  J.  L. 


School  Day 9 — Hat9 — 

PA  Week  Themee  for 

WoBhington  High 

By  Sara  SeoH,  *53 
TaMaa*  Roparfar 
WaMiig*0a,  Pa. 


The  Washington  High  School  Band, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  with  Paul 
E.  Harding  as  director  and  David  Hill 
as  head  drum  major,  has  ushered  in 
another  football  season  with  several 
attractive  shows.  The  themes  of  the 
first  four  shows  were  “School  Days,” 
“Hats,”  “Spirituals,”  and  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Week.”  During  the  summer 
the  band  participated  in  two  com¬ 
munity  picnic  programs  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Park  and  the  Pony  League 
World’s  Series. 

A  total  of  forty-two  members 
graduated  from  the  band  at  the  last 
commencement.  Replacements  have 
been  made  from  the  junior  band.  Au¬ 
gust  Manzella  and  Andrew  Balent, 
two  of  last  year’s  graduates  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  music  departments  of 
Duquesne  and  Syracuse  universities 
respectively. 

Officers  were  elected  in  May  to 
serve  for  this  school  year.  They  are 
Thomas  Tucker,  President;  Gust 
Panagiotis,  Vice-President,  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Fulton,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sounds  like  Washington  High 
really  had  some  top  halftime  shows, 
Sara.  How  about  a  snapshot  of  your 
new  band  officers?  .  .  .  J.  L. 


Lenoir,  N.  C.  Band  StartB 
Off  Year  with  7:30  Drill 


By  ilaamcr  Powall 
TMMg*  Raperfor 
Lamoir,  North  CaroMna 


The  band  got  off  to  a  flying  start 
this  year  by  beginning  7:30  drill  on 
Monday,  September  1.  This  had  been 
preceded  by  twice  weekly  rehearsals 
during  the  summer  and  a  week  of 
morning  rehearsals  for  upcoming 
freshmen.  By  starting  this  early  we 
were  able  to  perform  at  the  half  of 
our  first  game  at  Morganton.  Near 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  Val- 
dese  game  the  band  was  forced  to 
go  inside  due  to  rain. 

In  addition  to  our  faculty  of  last 
year,  Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Kirsten,  Mr. 
Kaufman  and  Mrs.  Stallings,  we  now 
have"  Mr.  Woolley,  who  will  work 
with  brass  players,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Boyd,  a  practice  teacher  from  Appa¬ 
lachian.  Mr.  Boyd  is  from  Roxboro, 
and  is  majoring  in  music  at  Appa¬ 
lachian,  specializing  in  trombone.  He 
will  do  most  of  his  teaching  at  Junior 
High  with  Mr.  Kirsten  but  he  will 
also  observe  Glee  Club  and  Senior 
Band. 

The  membership  of  the  band  this 
year  now  stands  at  sixty-nine.  This 
includes  four  seniors,  twenty-four 
juniors,  thirteen  sophomores  and 
twenty-eight  freshmen,  quite  an  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year. 

We  are  looking  for  a  great  year 
in  the  band  this  year  and  hoping  for 
the  support  of  the  whole  student 
body. 

South  San  Francisco 

Gets  New  Uniforms 

By  Joan  ftnttorhateh 
Toonago  Bopor^or 
Sooth  Son  fraaeiieo,  Califorala 

I  would  like  to  put  some  news  in 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine. 
Our  school  has  received  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  many  years  but  has  never 
put  any  news  in  it  so  I  am  sending 
you  some  from  our  school  band.  It’s 
about  our  new  band  director,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Heckman,  who  has  only  been  with 
us  for  two  years. 

When  he  came  to  our  band  we  only 
had  seventeen  players.  Within  less 
than  a  year  he  got  fifty-four  students 
interested  in  the  band.  Not  only  did 
he  build  up  the  band,  but  helped  us 
get  new  uniforms,  which  he  designed 
himself. 

With  his  help  we  are  becoming  the 
number  1  band  on  the  peninsula.  The 
students  think  he’s  grand. 

That  teas  a  honey  of  a  news  re¬ 
lease,  Joan.  Now  how  about  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  some  of  the  kids  with  your 
director,  in  those  new  uniforms  he 
designed?  .  ...  J.  L. 


Har#  it  a  baautifully  drattad  at  wall  at  baautiful  sounding  girls  yocal  antamblo 
from  fho  Hudson  High  School,  Hudson,  Ntw  York.  That#  koan  faanagart  brightan 
up  many  a  school  activity  at  thay  bland  thair  voicat  in  classical,  tami-clastical,  and 
yat,  popular  music. 
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Now  tKi$  U  w(iat  I  would  coll  •  roal  saticfying  '(oan-agar't  clinic,  it  is  tho  parcutsion 
taction  of  the  Wisconsin  "All-Stata  Band"  in  a  clinic  tattion  undar  thair  lavorita  in¬ 
structor,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Wood  from  Paoria,  Illinois.  Though  Mr.  Wood  insists  on  an 
informal  atmosphara,  for  hit  tassions,  ha  hammars  homa  hit  tachnical  knowiadga  and 
skill  lika  a  jat  aca  pilot.  Wa  say  "Lat's  hava  mora  clinics  lika  Mr.  Wood's." 


SfatesvtUe,  N,  C.  Feafurei 
"Stairway  to  the  Stars" 

By  DM  Mltdball 

Taaaoaa  Rapartar 

StatatWIla,  Narrfc  Corollam 

Here  in  Statesville  we  have  a 
sixty-piece  band  directed  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Bryant.  In  five  years  he  has 
built  the  band  from  a  few  pieces  to 
the  well  rounded  sixty-piece  band  it 
is  today. 

A  typical  halftime  novelty  for  one 
of  our  football  games  is  the  one  we 
did  on  Friday,  September  26th.  Each 
person  carri^  five  small  flashlights 
(on  feet,  shoulders,  and  cap).  After 
forming  the  school’s  letters  we  made 
a  nugh  blue  star,  and  with  majorettes 
twirling  lighted  batons  on  the  tips  of 
the  star,  played  “Stairway  to  the 
Stars.” 

Although  we  are  practicing  in  the 
auditorium  now,  our  school  hopes  to 
have  our  two-story  band  and  choir 
building  finished  by  concert  season. 

I’ll  bet  that  lighted  star  was  really 
beautiful.  Wish  you  would  have  sent 
me  a  picture  of  it.  How  about  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  that  new  two-story  band  and 
choir  building?  .  .  .  J.  L. 


A  Truly  Wonderful  Letter 
From  Leyte,  Philippines 


Maasin  Institute 
Maasin,  Leyte 
Dear  Miss  Judy  Lee: 

Will  you  please  kindly  send  me 
some  names  and  addresses  from 
those  who  wanted  to  have  pen  pals? 
I  would  like  to  write  to  them.  Spe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
music. 

I  myself  am  a  music  .student,  a 
band  member,  and  admire  much  your 
Teenagers  Section  in  the  May  issue, 


1952,  which  is  the  only  issue  I  hap- 
pended  to  get. 

I  shall  be  grateful  and  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  favor  of  your  reply. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Joul  Sandre 

It  was  wonderful  hearing  from 
you,  Joul,  especially  coming  from  so 
far.  I  suggest  that  you  try  to  get 
hold  of  the  June,  September,  and  Oc¬ 
tober  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  and  write  to  the  pen  pals  and 
Teenage  Reporters  in  those  issues. 
Why  don’t  you  become  the  Teenage 
Reporter  in  Leyte  and  send  me  some 
news  each  month?  .  .  .  J.  L. 


TEN  TOP  MARCHES 


OctebM-  1952  Ratlag 

And  still  they  come  .  .  .  postcard 
after  postcard.  The  football  season 
has  certainly  been  a  mixer-upper  in 
the  contest  during  October.  You  will 
see  where  some  of  the  top  marches 
took  a  nose  dive,  and  some  brand 
new  ones  shot  right  up  among  the 
iop-notchers.  Guess  the  gang  in  Ohio 
didn’t  like  to  see  “Men  of  Ohio”  drop 
to  second  place,  so  they  put  on  a 
card  drive  and  put  it  ahead  by  193 
votes. 

Here  are  the  ratings  as  you  voted 
for  them  in  October. 

1.  Men  of  Ohio . Fillmore 

2.  Bursts  of  ’Trumpets . Walters 

3.  El  Capitan  . Sousa-Buchtel 

4.  Hail  Detroit  . Smith 

5.  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever. Sousa 

6.  Hail  America  . Richards 

7.  Black  Jack  . Hufler 

8.  National  Spirit  . Hummel 

9.  Texas  Tech  on  Parade.  .Chenette 

10.  March  of  The  Steelmen . 

. .  Belsterling 

I  received  several  letters  asking  if 
a  band  can  vote  each  month  from 


now  until  the  end  lof  the  school  year. 
By  all  means  vote  each  and  every 
month.  ’That  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  contest,  to  show  the  country  what 
the  ten  most  popular  band  marches 
are  each  month.  I  have  some  schools 
that  have  voted  every  month  since 
we  started  the  contest  last  spring. 

Here  is  all  you  do.  The  director 
of  the  band  asks  the  band  to  vote 
for  the  march  they  like  best  for  the 
current  month.  He  (or  one  of  the 
students)  sends  me  a  postcard  or  let¬ 
ter  with  the  name  and  composer  of 
the  march,  plus  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  band.  If  there  are  thir¬ 
ty-seven  in  the  band,  then  it  means 
your  band  has  cast  thirty-seven  votes 
for  your  favorite  march,  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  the  same  march 
that  a  dozen  other  bands  picked. 

Now  .  .  .  get  bu.<!y  right  today  and 
take  your  vote.  I  must  have  your 
decision  reach  me  by  November  26th 
if  it  is  to  be  include  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  rating.  If  not,  I  will  automati¬ 
cally  count  it  on  the  December  list. 
O.K.  .  .  .  let’s  raise  the  vote  an¬ 
other  thousand  during  November. 


*  *  5  .s 


*4  i 
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"And  than  tharn  wara  four"  might 
wall  ba  tha  titia  of  this  pictura,  for 
hara  ara  tha  four  Kaon  Taon-agars 
from  Varmillion,  South  Dakota  High 
School  Band  that  won  tho  positions  in 
tha  B-b  Clarinot  Quartat.  Pratty 
snappy  and  protty,  don't  you  think? 


Idaho  "Bulldogs"  to 

Sport  Gold  Spats 

Sr  Sarboro  Uadsay 
Taaaoaa  Raportar 
SondpolaT  talMof  toad 
SoaSyolat,  Idofco 


Hi  guys  and  gals! 

Well,  it’s  back  to  the  old  grind 
again,  but  with  something  new  added 
for  the  Bulldogs.  After  years  of  in¬ 
dustrious  toil  of  the  band  members 
and  many  of  our  local  friends,  we  are 
getting  new  band  uniforms.  They’re 
red  with  neat  gold  braiding  and  stuff, 
and  to  top  it  off,  gold  spats.  Scrump¬ 
tious,  huh?  We  can  hardly  wait,  as 
you  can  imagine.  Well,  next  time, 
more  news  on  our  music  and  such, 
and  maybe  even  a  picture  or  two. 

Hey  Barbara,  your  new  uniforms 
really  must  be  something!  How  about 
a  snapshot  of  some  of  your  gang 
showing  those  new  spats.  Wow!  I'll 
bet  the  folks  at  Sandpoint  will  think 
they’re  tops.  .  .  .  J.L. 
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TIPS  TO  TWIRLERS 
FOUR  MAJOR 
PROBLEMS 

■y  O.  K.  Aad«r>oii 

NITA  STATE  COUNSELOl  FOR  TEXAS 

Dir.  *1  loads  —  Corpas  Ckristi,  Taios 

If  you  as  a  majorette  were  given  a 
choice  as  to  what  the  four  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  your  band  director,  with  regard 
to  his  majorettes,  were,  what  would  you 
chose?  Finance?  Routines?  Lack  of 
Practice? 

I’m  certain  your  band  director  will  tell 
you  that  while  your  choices  are  good, 
there  are  other  Items  which  head  the  list 
— such  things  as : 

1.  Ix>yalty  to  the  organisation. 

2.  Pride  In  the  organisation. 

3.  Jealousy-  among  majorettes. 

4.  ConceH  on  the  part  of  individuals. 

Most  band  directors  seem  to  feel  that  if 

majorettes  realised  what  problems  these 
items  create,  many  of  their  headaches 
could  be  avoided. 

Loyalty  to  your  organisation  involves 
not  only  constant  Improvement  through 
practice  and  study  and  appearance  at 
public  performances,  but  also,  your  ap¬ 
pearance  when  the  less  glamorous  jobs 
(rehearsals  and  endle.ss  routine  details) 
are  on  the  agenda.  Sometimes  these  de¬ 
tails  fall  at  Inconvenient  times.  It  might 
even  prove  necessary  for  you  to  cancel  a 
coke  date  with  your  most  handsome  boy 
friend  I 

Pride  (Kspirit  de  Corps)  Involves  many 
things — not  only  .self-improvement  and  a 
job  well  done — but  attitude,  cooperation, 
appearance,  punctuality  and  loyalty. 

Jealousy  or  selflshness  on  the  part  of 
individuals  has  probably  ruined  more  good 
twirling  organizations  than  any  other 
single  factor.  Everything  which  is  done 
in  an  organization  is  done  for  the  good 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  As  an  individual 
— loyal  to  the  group — it  is  the  duty  of 
the  majorette  to  go  along  with  the  group. 
Jealousy  cannot  be  disguised  nor  hidden. 
It  will  become  obvious — not  only  to  the 
iiand  director,  but  to  the  general  public 
as  well.  In  a  really  fine  group,  there  is 
no  room  for  "prlma  donna  tactics.”  If  the 
individuals  are  loyal,  have  pride  in — and 
are  working  for — the  better  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  there  will  be  no  time  for  jealousies 
and  selflshness. 

The  problem  of  conceit  can  be  "cured” 
only  by  the  individual.  Conceit  should 
not  be  confused  with  "cockiness” — a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  which  is  probably  an  asset 
to  the  performer,  but  H  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  while  the  individual  may  be 
handy  with  the  baton,  there  are  probably 
others  who  could  give  him  a  run  for  his 
money  were  the  opportunity  to  pre.sent 
itself. 

For  many  years,  ours  has  been  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  proud  profession.  The  positions 
of  twirler  and  drum  major  have  always 
been  coveted  and  envied.  Let's  keep  them 
that  way  by  viewing  ourselves  in  light 
of  these  four  problems  and  see  if  we  are 
(Turn  to  Page  37) 


Ted  Of  IS  Featured  in 
i  "Stars  &  Stripes  Forever" 

I  - 

Ted  Otis  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
former  midwest  twirler,  now  twir¬ 
ling  and  operating  majorette  studios 
in  Southern  California,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  work  in  the  20th  Century-Fox 
picture,  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.” 

In  the  him,  which  is  based  on  the 
life  of  John  Phillip  Sousa,  with  Clif¬ 
ton  Webb  in  the  leading  role,  Otis 
plays  the  part  of  the  drum  major  in 
the  band,  also  presenting  a  twirling 
specialty  act. 

Otis,  who  won  many  titles  as  a 


Hsr*  it  ths  tpsctacular  twirlar,  Tad 
Ofit,  who  it  faaturad  in  tha  naw  20th- 
Cantury-Foz  pictura,  "Start  and 
Stripat  Foravar,"  which  da'piett  tha 
lifa  of  tha  lata  John  Phillip  Souta. 

performer  between  1938  and  1946, 
includes  among  them  such  triumphs 
as  two-time  winner  of  the  Senior 
Boys  Championship  at  the  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival,  four  times  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Champion,  and  1st  place 
winner  in  the  1946  Wisconsin  Spec¬ 
tacle  of  Music. 

Ted  is  a  versatile  and  colorful  per¬ 
former  whose  background  includes 
night  club  specialty  acts,  plus  twir¬ 
ling  at  the  head  of  such  noted  bands 
as  Notre  Dame,  Michigan,  Michgan 
State  (where  his  brother  drum-ma¬ 
jored  from  1935  to  1938),  Iowa  State 
and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

He  is  presently  N.B.T.A.  California 
State  Counsellor. 


National  Twirling  Judges 
Association  Formed 


The  National  Baton  Twirling  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  that  a  new 
subsidiary  will  oillcially  go  into  being 
on  January  1st,  1953.  The  new  group 
will  be  called  the  National  Twirling 
Judges  Association  and  will  furnish 


highly  trained  judges  for  nearly  all 
of  the  nation’s  important  contests. 

A  special  feature  of  the  new  group 
is  the  “apprentice-training”  program 
to  be  available  to  those  wishing  to 
enter  the  judging  field.  It  is  believed 
that  a  new  era  in  the  field  of  twir¬ 
ling  will  come  about  with  the  found¬ 
ation  of  this  new  group. 

A  FREiE  nine  page  “Prospectus”  is 
available  to  those  interested,  listing 
complete  information  as  to  how  you 
might  become, a  NBTA  certified,  na¬ 
tionally  recognized,  twirling  judge. 
Write:  NBTA  National  Headquarters, 
Box  266,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Tournament  of  Twirler  $ 
Makes  Hit  at  Ludlow,  Ky. 

By  td  MauKdrell 


On  September  27th  we  held  our 
first  “Tournament  of  Twirlers”  with 
eighty-five  contestants  from  five 
states.  The  place  of  this  new  and 
spectacular  event  was  Ludlow,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Trophies  were  presented  to  all  first 
place  winners  in  each  division,  and 
medals  to  all  first,  second,  and  third 
place  winners.  The  Greater  Cincin¬ 
nati  Outstanding  Boy  and  Girl  each 
received  handsome  trophies,  as  well 
as  the  Open  Outstanding  Boy  and 
Girl,  and  the  Grand  Champion  of  the 
Day. 

If  you  are  interested  in  hearing 
more  about  the  rapidly  growing 
tournament  and  what  our  plans  are 
for  next  year,  write  me  a  note  .  .  . 
Ed  Maundrell,  2811  Orland  Avenue, 
(Cincinnati,  Oho. 


Our  Mascot 


Proud  indezd,  are  the  folks  of  Phillips- 
burg,  Kansas,  for  fbay  fael  they  have 
about  the  cutest  and  smartest  high 
school  band  mascot  in  the  country. 
She  is  S-year-old  Brenda  Kingery  who 
is  the  favorite  with  Director  Raymond 
A.  Decker,  and  the  class  of  thirty- 
five  twirlers. 


lotea  Twirling  Section 


Jha  JwifJinq 

U^oJtk&hop 

fy  Floyd  Zorbock 
Twlrllog  Dram  Ma}«r, 

U.  of  MIcb. 


We  have  all  come  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  one  only  gets  out  of  some¬ 
thing  as  much  as  one  puts  into  it. 
That  is  to  say,  the  more  time  one 
devotes  to  any  goal  the  greater  his 
chances  are  for  arriving  at  this  goal. 

We  shall  in  this  workshop  session 
discuss  how  the  individual  can  aid 
himself  and  his  teacher.  We  shall 
also  elaborate  on  the  question, 
“Should  you  limit  yourself  to  the 
twirling  of  one  baton?”  In  additon 
to  the  above,  we  shall  first  take  up 
the  questions  our  readers  have  sent 
in. 

In  our  last  article  we  covered  the 
topic  of  the  importance  of  acquiring 
a  qualified  twirling  instructor.  We 
have  had  several  letters  from  our 
readers  who  desire  to  know  if  there 
is  any  sure  or  foolproof  way  for  them 
to  determine  if  they  have  a  qualified 
instructor. 

There  is  no  foolproof  way,  but 
there  are  a  few  general  questions 
that  may  help  to  enlighten  you,  e.g., 
“What  has  this  person  accomplished 
in  twirling?”  “What  does  this  per¬ 
son  profess  to  do  in  the  future  for  the 
art?”  “Is  this  person  able  to  teach 
in  a  coherent  manner  which  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  excellent  twirling?”  Thus 
by  learning  from  experience  (which 
quite  often  is  a  good  teacher),  and 
by  analysis,  you  will  benefit  a  great 
deal  in  selecting  an  instructor. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
twirler  can  aid  his  teacher,  such  as 
by  being  prompt  for  le.ssons,  being 
attentive,  by  showing  enthusiasm, 
and  by  being  conscientious. 

You  can  be  sure  that  an  individual 
who  keeps  appointments  is  one  who 
is  able  to  plan  and  organize  his  time. 
By  doing  such  you  never  find  that 
meetngs  engagements  is  a  chore. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  you  will  find 
it  a  desirable  habit.  You  will  also 
discover  that  your  instructor  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  promptness,  for  he  too 
undoubtedly  has  a  schedule  to  adhere 
to.  Remember,  also,  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  being  late. 

Attentiveness  is  a  quality  or  char¬ 
acteristic  that  every  single  individual 
should  have  always  and  not  merely 
while  taking  a  lesson.  You  owe  it 
to  yourself  as  well  as  to  your  teach¬ 
ers  to  be  a  good  listener.  We  do  not 
piy  that  you  should  not  talk,  as  your 
ideas  should  be  heard  just  as  every¬ 
one’s  should  be,  and  by  all  means  try 
to  reason  out  and  solve  your  own 
problems,  at  least  to  the  best  of  your 
ability. 

Ne^less  to  say,  perhaps,  you 
would  not  be  twirling  if  your  inter¬ 
est  did  not  lie  in  the  field,  and  it 
should  have  been  you  who  first 
sought  to  learn  the  art.  This  is  not 
always  the  case,  however,  as  some¬ 
times  the  parents  have  rather  definite 
ideas  as  to  what  their  Jimmys  and 
Janes  should  learn.  At  any  rate,  if 
after  being  fully  exposed  to  the 


twirling  field,  you  do  not  have  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  remain  in  it,  and  you 
find  it  prosaic,  we  believe  you  would 
do  well  to  set  it  aside,  and  possbly  if 
circumstances  permit  try  yourself  in 
some  other  field. 

We  all  have  a  conscience  and  it 
should  be  the  internal  portion  of  us 
that  decides  the  right  from  the 
wrong.  Thus  everyone  is  conscienti¬ 
ous,  but  the  degree  of  conscentious- 
ness  varies  from  person  to  person. 
Having  twirled  a  little  you  all  should 
begin  to  recognize  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad  in  twirling.  You  should 
also  have  some  idea  as  to  how  much 
time  is  required  to  master  the  tricks 
you  learn.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  concerning  any  phase  of 
a  trick,  lessons,  or  twirling,  ask  your 
teacher  about  it.  Keep  in  mind  also 
that  it  is  a  rare  case  where  too  much 
practice  is  harmful. 

Besides  trying  the  above  to  aid  your 
twirling,  you  might  also  try  corre¬ 
sponding  with  other  twirlers,  and 
learn  how  they  feel  about  certain  new 
tricks,  etc. 

Before  you  begin  to  twirl  two  ba¬ 
tons  it  is  a  good  policy  to  be  fairly 
proficient  with  one.  This  is  not  an 
ultimatum,  but  rather,  a  logical  pat¬ 
tern,  which  has  in  almost  all  cases 
proven  in  the  past  to  be  a  beneficial 
one.  This  does  not  mean  that  every¬ 
one  who  is  a  master  of  one  baton 
will  be  assured  of  the  same  with 
two,  nor  does  it  say  that  you  can  not 
be  a  good  two  baton  twirler  if  you 
can  not  twirl  one.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  to  the  twirlers  advan¬ 
tage  if  he  or  she  first  has  a  sound 
working  knowledge  of  one  baton,  and 
from  there  proceeds  to  two  batons. 
Everyone  should  definitely  become 
familiar  with  the  art  of  twirV.ng  two 
batons. 

So  very  many  people  have  written 
us  concerning  the  various  twirling 
magazines,  and  twirling  books,  and 
the  numerous  twirling  organizations 
to  which  they  should  subscribe, 
buy,  or  join,  that  we  have  decided  to 
devote  the  entire  column  in  next 
month’s  issue  to  these  disconcerting 
problems. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
have  written  in  and  to  encourage  you 
all  to  send  us  your  views  on  what  we 
have  already  discussed  or  on  what 
we  plan  to  discuss,  or  on  what  you 
would  like  to  have  discussed. 

See  you  in  December.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  “Increase  Your  Practice.” 


Meet  Your  World's  Girl 
Junior  Baton  Champion 

By  Udh  Soekt.  I.B.T.f.  Advisor 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
pleasant  majorettes  in  the  world 
today  is  the  I.B.T.F.  JUNIOR 
WORLD’S  BATON  CHAMPION, 
Sonie  Rogers  of  Watervliet,  Mich. 
Now  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  16,  Sonie 
has  compiled  one  of  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  records  ever  set  in  baton  twir¬ 
ling.  Before  winning  the  highest  title 
in  that  baton  field,  that  of  World’s 
Baton  Champion,  Sonie  emerged  vic¬ 
torious  in  over  one  hundred  contests 
across  the  land. 

This  summer  alone,  Sonie  traveled 
wth  her  parents  over  6000  miles  by 
automobile  to  compete  in  the  leading 
contests  thruoughout  the  nation. 
Sonie’s  travels  have  brought  her  into 


contact  with  many  interesting  and 
famous  people  such  as  Judy  Canova, 
Ck>v.  Adlai  Stevenson,  “Butterball” 
of  the  Ink  Spots,  but  in  the  words  of 
Sonie  “the  best  people  of  all  are  the 
people  you  meet  at  contests.  The  kids 
and  their  parents  both  have  to  be 
pretty  much  all  right  or  they 
wouldn’t  stay  with  a  sport  as  whole¬ 
some  as  twirling.  Like  I  said, 
they’re  the  best  kids  in  the  world.” 

To  become  the  World’s  Champion, 


A  Real  Champ 


Introducing  tho  IBTF  World's  Junior 
Girls  Twirling  Ckompion,  Sonio  Rog¬ 
ers,  Watorvliot,  Michigan. 


Sonie  has  practiced  extensively.  She 
works  hard  for  30  to  40  minutes 
three  times  a  day.  Sonie  said  she 
can  take  it  better  that  way.  Besides 
Sonie  tires  quickly  and  she  knows 
that  she  cannot  accomplish  much 
after  she  is  tired.  As  for  training 
hints,  Sonie  says,  “The  week  before 
a  contest  I  live  on  beef,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  milk.  I  train  like  an  ath¬ 
lete,  but  more  strict,  I  think,  than 
most  athletes.  I  date  very  little  dur¬ 
ing  a  contest  season  and  I  always 
keep  early  hours.  On  contest  day  I 
might  not  eat  a  single  meal,  but  I 
eat  green  grapes  by  the  pound.  I  can 
twirl  better  if  I  eat  green  grapes.  I 
have  a  superstition  about  my  prac¬ 
tice  the  day  before  a  contest  ...  if 
I  do  a  bad  job  before  a  contest,  then 
I  think  it  is  a  good  omen.  If  I  do  a 
good  job,  then  I  always  think  I’m  on 
the  beam.  So,  either  way  I  kid  my¬ 
self  into  thinking  it  means  I’ll  do  a 
good  job.”  Yes,  whatever  it  took  to 
become  THE  WORLITS  JUNIOR 
BATON  TWIRLING  CHAMPION, 
Sonie  Rogers  I.B.T.F.  Mich.,  came 
thro^h  with  fiying  colors.  I^nie  is 
I  looking  forward  to  1953  when  she 
can  enter  the  senior  division  of  the 
I  World’s  Baton  Championship. 

I  For  the  Drum  Majors,  Majorettes, 
and  twirlers  who  wish  to  be  placed 
I  on  the  1953  I.B.T.F.  World’s  Baton 
Championship  and  World’s  Most 
!  Beautiful  Majorette  Contest  mailing 
list,  send  your  name,  address  and 
age  to  Mr.  Eddie  Sacks,  General 
Chairman,  P.  O.  Box  608,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


lotoR  Twirliag  Section 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  Dm  SorMI 


With  football  season  and  all  of  its 
color  now  at  hand,  twirlers  should 
ftrive  to  gain  originality  and  show¬ 
manship,  esp^ially  for  use  when  per¬ 
forming  during  the  halftime  pro¬ 
grams. 

Twirlers  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  “flash”  movements  and 
tricks  seemingly  take  their  place  over 
difficult,  less-flashy,  tricks  when  per¬ 
forming  at  an  outdoor  event  of  this ! 
type.  A  high  aerial  will  always  win 
applause  from  the  most  critical  of 
onlookers.  Fancy  catches  and  tricky 
releases  make  them  appear  all  the 
more  spectacular. 

Goal  Tkrow 

One  stunt  always  in  good  taste 
is  the  “Goal  Post  Throw.”  As  you 
pass  under  the  goal  post  when  both 
entering  and  leaving  the  fleld,  exe¬ 
cute  a  throw — allowing  the  baton  to 
ascend  up  and  over  the  cross-mem¬ 
ber  of  the  goal  post.  It  is  important 
that  you  time  the  throw  so  that  you 
will  not  have  to  stop  to  execute  the 
throw  or  hesitate  or  run  forward  to 
make  the  catch.  Just  as  you  near  the 
post — throw  up  with  a  slight  forward 
motion  so  that  you  can  maintain  the 
normal  rate  of  march  and  make  your 
catch  with  seemingly  no  effort. 
Smoothness  and  poise  are  essential. 

You  will  And  that  if  you  execute 
your  throw  with  a  slight  angle  to  its 
spinning  motion  that  the  cross  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  goal  post  will  not  interfere 
in  allowing  the  baton  to  cross.  Of 
course,  its  best  to  throw  high  enough 
so  that  there  could  be  no  possible  in¬ 
terference. 

Pin  Baton 

Fire  batons  are  gaining  in  popular¬ 
ity  for  use  at  outdoor  events.  A  fire 
baton  is  merely  a  facsimile  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  baton  —  only  with  webbing 
wrapped  around  its  ends.  After  be¬ 
ing  soaked  in  a  fuel  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Fire  baton 
twirling  should  only  be  attempted  by 
accomplisched  baton  twirlers  and 
then  only  after  the  user  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken.  A  few  manu¬ 
facturers  now  produce  fire  batons 
and  there  is  a  booklet  on  the  market 
telling  exactly  how  to  use  one.  (Free 
literature — Box  987  Richfield  Branch, 
Mpls.,  Minn.) 

Sparklar  lofeas 

A  couple  manufacturers  have  come 
up  with  a  baton  that  employs  the  use 
of  a  sparkler  at  each  end.  The  spar¬ 
klers  are  very  similar  to  those  seen 
around  the  4th  of  July  celebrations. 
They  are  especially  designed  to  screw 
into  the  ends  of  a  special  shaft. 

Tko  Twlrl-a-Heop 

One  manufacturer  has  come  out 
with  a  “hoop”  baton  that  is  new  and 
different.  A  large  hoop  is  fastened 
to  a  regular  baton  so  that  baton  can 


be  rolled  and  juggled — providing  a 
thrilling  new  and  different  twirling 
effect. 

Flag  Swiaglag 

Flag  swinging  and  twirling  is 
something  that  every  twirler  should 
look  into.  It  is  becoming  ever  more 
popular  and  is  very  spectacular  to 
I  watch.  Unison-flag  swinging  is  easi- 
:  ly  accomplished  and  highly  beautiful 
for  use  on  a  football  fleld.  There  is 
I  nothing  more  spectacular  than  a  high 
throw  gracefully  executed  with  a  flag 
shaft  bearing  your  school  colors. 

Ba  Origlaal 

There  is  no  end  as  to  the  number 
of  original  stunts  a  twirler  can  work 
out  for  use  during  a  football  game 
half-time  pageant.  Work  out  ideas 
that  are  within  the  capabilities  of 
your  twirling  group. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  onlooking 
public  always  enjoys  something  new 
and  different. 

Tka  Hardia  damp 

One  trick  that  is  always  very  spec¬ 
tacular  for  use  at  an  outdoor  show  is 
the  hurdle  jump  (see  illustrations 
below).  Holding  the  baton  at  the 
tip  end — swing  baton  over  your  head 
as  shown  in  illustration  one.  As  ba¬ 
ton  nears  starting  position  bend  body 
forward  and  hurdle  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration  two.  This  is  the  first  and 
basic  way  of  learning  a  hurdle  jump. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  variations 
can  be  worked  out.  Movements 
should  be  done  with  quickness. 


No.  2 


Illustrations  reproduced  through 
special  permission  of  W.  F.  L. 
Drum  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TWIRLERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


Every  beginning  end  edvenced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  “I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers." 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Prict  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2S  East  Jackson  Rlvd.,  Ckica^a  4,  III. 


Ugkfad  Bataat 

If  your  band  is  planning  a  show 
where  the  stadium  lights  will  be  off 
for  a  portion  of  the  program — plan 
early  and  have  a  lighted  baton  stunt 
worked  up.  There  are  a  various 
number  of  good  battery-lighted  ba¬ 
tons  on  the  market.  Note — by 
unscrewing  the  plastic  ends  and  in¬ 
serting  a  small  piece  of  colored  cello¬ 
phane  you  can  gain  colors  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  colors.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  nice  if  you  would  use  your 
school  colors  for  such  an  act. 


IS  FIRE  BATON 
TWIRLING 
DANGEROUS  ? 

By  Don  Sart*ll 

Is  Fire-Baton  Twirling  dangerous?,  and 
Who  Can  Twirl  a  Fire-Baton?,  are  two 
questions  that  are  being  asked  most  fre- 
((uently  by  twirlers,  their  parents  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Without  a  doubt,  Fire-Baton  twirling 
is  the  most  spectacular  form  of  all  baton 
twirling.  For  years,  twirlers  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  attempt  Fire-Baton  twirling 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  instruc¬ 
tional  material  and  specific  information 
as  to  the  exact  way  to  go  about  It. 

As  an  aid  to  twirlers,  the  National 
Baton  Twirling  Teachers  Supply  Co.,  Box 
987 — Richfield  Branch,  Minn.,  has  secured 
{Turn  to  Page  37) 
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By  Dr.  John 

There  is  some  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  this  will  reach  Editor 
McAllister  in  time  but  I  would  like 
to  have  you  know  we  are  now  in  our 
new  building,  having  just  moved  in 
as  this  is  being  written — in  fact,  I 
am  writing  this  up  on  the  stage  of 
our  auditorium  midst  pianos,  cooling 
fans,  a  cluttered  desk  and  boxes  of 
books.  I  hope  soon  to  find  my  way 
out. 

Seriously  we  have  a  nice  new  build¬ 
ing,  small  but  adequate  and  complete 
with  studios  and  auditorium  seating 
about  two  hundred  which  serves  well 
for  our  recitals  and  programs.  So  I 
am  dedicating  this  late  hour  (eleven 
P.  M.)  to  this  column. 

Mere  Aboat  Haatmrt 

I  have  received  a  letter  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  drum  heaters  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  September  issue.  The 
writer  asks:  “What  is  wrong  with  the 
old  method  of  using  an  electric  light 
inside  the  drum?  This  has  been  done 
for  many  years  and  it  worked  pretty 
well.” 

Yes,  I  have  used  many  a  light  in 


Paul  Jones 


S«nd  all  quMtiofli  direct  to  Or.  John 
faul  Jonai,  Contarvafory  of  Mutlc, 
221  i/t  Bread  St.,  Albany,  6a. 


the  drum  especially  in  trouping  days 
— in  fact,  had  to  and  it  worked  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  best  thing  available. 
It  will  still  work  but  I  doubt  that 
it  will  surpass  the  newly  introduced 
device  for  the  same  purpose.  Also 
there  was  always  the  problem  of  the 
lighted  head  which  I  never  liked  very 
well.  However,  each  to  his  own  choice 
and  fortunate  we  are  that  Uiere  is 
more  than  one  way  to  do  most  any¬ 
thing. 

Another  drummer  writes:  “At  last 
I  am  happy  to  hear  of  something  to 
keep  drums  dry  and  tight.  In  our 
climate  (on  the  coast)  this  is  quite 
impossible  at  times  so  thanks  for  the 
tip.  I  think  it  will  solve  our  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Another  asks:  “Is  there  a  light  of 
any  kind  in  these  new  heaters?”  Of 
course,  this  has  just  been  answered, 
as  the  heating  element  is  encased  in 
an  aluminum  tube. 


fMif  Drammar 

An  interesting  inquiry  comes  from 
a  parent  who  is  anxious  to  buy  .some 
drum  equipment  for  the  young  son. 
The  father  writes:  “I  played  drumi 
when  I  was  a  kid  and  that  was  a  loni 
time  ago.  Nobody  taught  me — I  just 
picked  it  up  at  school  and  finally 
played  in  the  town  band  but  I  know 
now  I  wasn’t  as  good  as  I  thought  1 
was  and  if  my  son  is  to  be  a  drummer 
1  want  him  to  start  right.  He  is  teo 
years  old.  Is  that  too  young?  I  was 
in  high  school  whm  I  started.  Can  he 
start  at  ten  or  should  I  wait?  Anotto 
thing.  There  is  no  drum  teacher  in 
town  and  he  will  have  to  study  from 
the  school  band  director  or  I  will  have 
to  help  him  and  as  I  said  I  don’t  know 
much  about  it” 

There  are  several  consideratiou 
here.  First  does  the  young  fellow 
want  to  be  a  drummer?  Second,  does 
he  have  a  good  sense  of  rh^Hhro? 
Third,  is  he  willing  to  work  like 
blazes  on  an  instrument  which  plays 
no  tune?  If  he  answers  “yes”  and  ii 
willing  to  stick  with  it,  he  will  be¬ 
come  a  good  drummer  and  a  success¬ 
ful  one.  The  problem  may  be  in  the 
teaching.  Perhaps  the  school  band 
man  will  be  interested  and  will 
capable  of  getting  him  off  to  a  good 
start  If  so,  and  the  teaching  is  con¬ 
scientiously  done,  you  will  soon  have 
a  drummer  in  the  house.  Now  if  the 
father  takes  ovm-  there  may  be  a 
problem.  ’Tis  strange  how  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  always  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  teach  another  member  of  the 
family,  so  this  must  be  approached 
with  care  and  discretion.  But  with  a 
good  book  of  instructions  and  a  care- 


FRID  HINCER  tympanift  *  EUGENE  ORMANDY  din 
toj^^^^PHILADEVHIA  SYMPHONY 


FRiD  HINSER  b  the  tMiMtioiMl  mw  tympaiibt  wMt  the  World  Famowt  PliiUdoIpkb 
Ordiattra.  Ha  b  among  tba  youngatt  profataiooal  tympanbta  playing  wMi  a  bigniania 
Symphony  Orchoatra  and  a  formar  pwpil  of  Rill  Straol,  parewaaion  inalroctor  at  Eaatman 
S^ool  of  Muab. 

Roth  of  thoaa  Parcuaaion  Spacialbta  hava  ckoaon  tha  W.F.L  Symphony  Modal  padal 
tvnad  tympani  with  tuning  gaugaa  for  thoir  work  in  thoaa  top-flight  organiiationa. 

Follow  thb  load  youraalf— aquip  your  organisation  FOR  LIFE  with  tympani  mado  undor 
tha  paraonal  auparvbion  of  pr^aaaional  tympanbta  lika  RHi  Ludwig,  Sr.  and  Jr.  Evory 
hoad  b  hand-pbkod— ovary  aot  b  carofully  toatod  by  ono,  aomotimaa  both,  of  tha 
drummin'  Ludwigal  Whora  aba  could  you  rocoiva  a  guarantoa  auch  aa  thb? 
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No  VI 
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ful  mastery  of  the  fimdamentals  there 
is  DO  reason 'why  the  father-son  com¬ 
bination  shouldn’t  produce  results. 
This  will  be  especially  successful  if 
duets  are  played  as  often  as  possible. 

Oiefs 

How  many  of  you  do  play  duets? 
It  is  lots  of  fim.  I  ttiink  two  drummers 
can  really  get  a  “bsmg”  out  of  some 
food  rhythm  stuff.  Duets  can  be  had 
at  any  level  of  difficulty  and  I  know 
of  no  better  training  materiaL  You 
will  be  surprised  at  your  improvement 
not  only  in  rh^^hm  and  note  reading 
but  your  ability  to  cooperate  with 
others.  Ability  to  play  well  in  small 
groups  is  the  foundation  of  good  band 
and  orchestra  playing.  Occasionally 
you  will  find  a  drum  solo  which  may 
be  used  as  a  duet  by  starting  one 
drum  one,  two  or  four  measures  late 
and  then  follow  through  with  the 
solo  as  written.  I  have  seen  this  work 
nicely  on  less  complicated  numbers. 
Of  course  very  complicated  beats 
would  not  lend  themselves  to  this  un- 
(U^inary  treatment.  In  any  case,  the 
best  bet  is  to  buy  some  nice  duets, 
or  purchase  books  which  contain 
them. 

How  many  of  you  bought  the  new 
Ludwig  drum  recording?  If  you  have 
not  done  so  be  sure  to  get  it.  To  me 
it  is  well  worth  the  cost  and  should 
be  in  the  music  library  of  every 
school. 

Well,  the  hour  is  late  as  already 
noted  and  I  must  close  up  shop.  Let 
me  try  to  help  you  so  send  more 
'letters  with  more  drum  problems.  If 
I  can  not  solve  them.  I’ll  contact  some¬ 
one  who  can — anyway.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  and  especially  from 
those  who  have  been  past  correspond¬ 
ents  and  are  now  in  college  or  other 
fields.  Where  are  you?  See  you  next 
month. 


BUY  SLINGERLAND 
DRUM  HEADS 


Specify 

Slingerland 
Drum  Heads 
Because 


Tli«  n*w  SLINGERLAND  r«t«ln*r 
prtMrvM  th«  h«ad,  rtady  for  in- 
ttalintion  on  drums. 

•  Mad*  from  fresh,  pichU  cwrod  light  caH,  premium  grade  skins— 
chekest  packer  lake  elf. 

e  Processed  completely  in  our  own  tannery.  Thus  we  control  oN 
operations  and  the  quality. 

e  Slingerland  hoods  ore  cut  only  from  skins  which  ore  free  of  scars, 
stains,  and  bruises. 

e  Selected,  graded,  and  stamp  marked  for  the  proper  drum  use  os: 
Orchestra— Parade— Tom  Toms. 

e  Mode  by  Drum  Makers  for  Drum  use. 


I  Send  for  FREE  catalogs,  drum  chart  and 
i  baton  helps. 


Name 


I  Address 


Horn  Club  of  Lot  Angelet 
Sett  French  Horn  Contett 


A  unique  contest  with  $400  in  two 
prizes  for  new  American  composi¬ 
tions  featuring  the  French  horn — as 
a  pioneering  effort  to  encourage 
American  music  and  composers,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  French  horn 
and  extend  the  repertoire  for  that 
beautiful  instrument  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  “Horn  Club  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California.’’ 

The  Horn  Club  is  an  unusual  or¬ 
ganization,  possible,  perhaps,  only  in 
the  Movie  Capital  where  are  as¬ 
sembled  a  1  'e  number  of  artists 
(Ml  this  instn.  t.  nt  from  symphonies, 
motion  pictures,  radio,  T.V.  and  the 
dance  field.  Their  innovation  of  pro¬ 
grams  entirely  for  horn  ensemble 
with  the  repertoire  already  at  hand 
has  receiv^  enthusiastic  acclaim. 
(Most  recently  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  22 
horns  under  the  direction  of  Wendel 
Hoss.1 

JiKiges  are  nationally  prominent 
composers,  critics  and  musicologists 
George  Antheil,  Mario  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco,  Alfred  Frankenstein,  Law¬ 
rence  Morton  and  Miklos  Rozsa. 

Compositions  (with  no  prejudice 
against  previous  performance)  may 
be  submitted  now  or  any  time  until 
MARCH  1,  1953.  Early  entries  will 
facilitate  performance  this  season. 
For  further  information  write  direct 
to:  Joseph  Eger,  7209  Hillside  Ave., 
Hollywo^  46,  California. 


•  TIm  only  hand-tkavad 
haadt  on  tha  markat.  Thl> 
guarantaa*  for  you— a  Kaad  of 
ovan  thlcknaii;  ona  not 
icorcliad  or  marad  by  cna- 
cMna  buffing,  and  batlar  for 
tona  produCTlon  bacauso  wa 
can  match  and  gauga  to  tha 
drum  raquiromanti. 


,  Mail  coupon  to  SLINGERLAND  DRUM 
I  COMPANY 
I  1325  Belden  Avenue 
I  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


YOUR  BAND 

ON 

POSTCARD 


•  We  can  take  your  8"xl0"  glouy  print  band, 
orcheatra,  or  chorus  picture  and  reproduce 
it  on  regular  post  cards. 

•  Wonderful  fund  raiser  or  for  souvenirs. 

•  Mail  photo  between  hea>^  cardboard. 

•  2S%  down  payment  required. 

DATISI  Inaindes  making 

too  cords  . $10.00 

200  cords  .  10.00 

SOO  coi^  .  3S.00 

1,000  cards  . 4S.00 

Special  Rates  on  orders  of  5,000  or  more. 

30%  Oaqolred 

Reprints  of  your  regular  8"xl0"  photograph. 

SO  . $12.80 

100  .  24.00 

SOO  . 100.00 

•  Write  to 


CELESTA 


AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 

1  *  CALL  OPERATOR  _ _ 

CELESTETTE  PHONE  2  2739 

^  DECATUR.  taiNOIS  101^ 


GLOCKENSPIEL 


CHIMES 
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S«nd  all  qiMdleni  diract  to  Aagalo 
U  Mariana,  IM-M  llZtIi  Avo.,  St. 
Albana  12,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


The  following  works  are  reviewed 
here  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
the  answer  to  both  Teacher  and  Stu¬ 
dent’s  prayers!!  Frankly,  there  isn’t 
any  excuse  for  dull  yearly  repetitions, 
when  the  publishers  are  coming  forth 
with  interesting  new  materials  (for 
all  levels). 

a  a  a 

Orckesfra  6  EateaibU  Mvtic 

Toccata — F  rescobaldi,  Girolamo 
(1583-1644)  Freely  transcribed  for 

orchestra  by  Hans  Kindler.  Publisher: 
Mills  Music — Full  Score  $1.50  (with 
orchestration).  Full  Orchestra — $2.50. 

Another  fine  orchestration  by  that 
excellent  orchestrator  Kindler.  Mod¬ 
erately  difficult.  Excellent  for  High 
School  and  College. 

a  a  a 

20  Chorales — a  choral  Prelude  and  a 


Fugue  by  J.  S.  Bach.  Arranged  and 
edited  by  E.  McConathy,  R.  V.  Mor¬ 
gan,  H.  E.  Clarke.  Publisher:  Oliver 
Ditson.  Conductors  Book  (Piano) 
$1.00  other  books  60c  each. 

Arranged  for  orchestra,  band  and 
smaller  groups  of  string,  woodwind 
and  brass  instruments,  and  their  com¬ 
binations.  Conductor  part  (3  staves) 
has  suggestions  for  balance  in  orches¬ 
tra — band — Distribution  of  Inst,  ac¬ 
cording  to  .voice — Parts  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Quartets,  Quintets,  and  l^x- 
tet  ensembles.  Harmonized  in  four 
parts  A-B-C-D.  Violin  Book  uses  two 
staves — 2  separate  parts  written  in 
octaves.  Upper  octave  of  1st  violin 
uses  3rd  positions,  Viola  has  2  parts 
on  1  stave  in  1st  position.  Cello  and 
Bass  part  uses  2  staves.  The  C  part 
appears  separately  on  tenor  clef  above 
as  well  as  on  the  bass  staff  below, 
sounds  being  identical.  Cello  up  to 
4th  position.  Keys  G.F.  thru  Gb.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  Jr.  and  Sr.  High. 

Note:  (This  is  reviewed  for  those 


who  have  asked  for  orchestral  and 
band  settings  of  Bach  Chorales.) 

*  •  « 

First  Ensemble  Album — Arranged  by 
H.  S.  Monger.  Publisher:  Presser  Pi¬ 
ano  Conductor  75c,  parts  40c. 

For  all  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  also  suitable  for  Solo,  Duet, 
Trio,  or  Quartet — Piano  ad  lib.  Har¬ 
monized  in  four  parts  A-B-C-D.  All 
four  parts  appear  in  Violin,  Viola, 
Cello  Books.  Bass  (and  Tuba)  uses 
2  staves— only  “D”  part.  “A”  part  in 
Viola  and  Cello  up  to  3rd  position. 
Violins  and  Bass  in  1st  position.  Keys 
G-C-F-  to  Ab.  Familiar  selections 
including  themes  from  Finlandia,  New 
World  Symphony,  Semiramide  Over¬ 
ture  and  folk  songs.  Fine  for  inter¬ 
mediate  groups,  grade  and  Jr.  High. 

*  •  • 

Fiddlers  Four — Arranged  J.  M.  Wet- 
tlaufer  —  Publisher:  Boosey  and 
Hawkes.  Four  parts  in  each  book. 

This  is  a  book  of  violin  quartets  in 
the  1st  position.  Fine  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  material  for  beginning  and  in¬ 
termediate  groups.  Melody  line  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  parts.  Large  print,  well 
edited.  Selections  include  themes 
from  Bruch  and  Mendelssohn.  Violin 
concertos. 

•  *  • 

More  Tunes  for  My  Violin — E.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  P.  Tate.  Publisher:  Boosey 
and  Hawkes. 

Original  tunes  for  2  violins  and  pi¬ 
ano.  First  Violin  up  to  3rd  position 
— optional  2nd  Violin,  1st  position. 
Piano  is  about  3rd  Grade.  Interesting 
for  young  performers  and  audience. 


Anti  lor  litrroturi 


13  BIG  features  on  every 

With  Precision  Steel  Strings  and  Fine  Tuning  Tailpiece 


HINUMW  Mi  TMINC, 
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iMMn  wt  mW. 


rrcefeumcei  t><f 
STRING  INSTBUMINT 
AUTHOBITItS 
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Ernest  Deffner,  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N  Y 
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THE  OLDEST  NAME  IN 

MUSIC  STANDS 


¥MIk  Matic  4lfcaas 

Ten  Sketches — H.  Berkley — Publiah- 
er:  C.  Fischer  Published  in  2  Books 
@  $1.00  each. 

These  solos  in  the  1st  position  are 
rh}rthmically  interesting  and  well 
edited. 


Qjjtudent  or  professional . . . 
combo  or  concert . . .  there’s 
a  Kay  bas.s  specially 
aligned  just  for  you.  Aligned 
to  help  you  play  faster, 
easier  and  with  a  lietter 
tone!  For  full  particulars,  , 
see  your  dealer  or  * 

write  Kay,  1640  Walnut,  M 
Chicago 


LIEDERLAND—Arr.  N.  CocJcbum— 
Publisher:  Boosey  and  Hawkes  75c 
solo  part  may  be  purchased  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Nine  selected  songs  of  Schubert, 
and  Brahms  arranged  for  beginners. 
Large  print — Good  editing. 


Viola, 
i)  uses 
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High. 


Dances  Arr.  and  edited  by  V.  E.  Gehr- 
kens — Publisher:  Boston  Music  $1.50 
— Separate  VioUn  40c. 

Volume  1 — Transcribed  from  cham¬ 
bers  orchestra  music  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  Included  are  several  for 
duet,  trio,  and  quartet  of  Violins.  The 
material  ranges  from  easy  to  interme¬ 
diate  (3rd  position).  Large  notes  well 
edited.  Fun  for  the  performer  as  well 
as  audience. 


.  Wet- 
1/  and 

X)fc. 

■tets  in 
lemen- 
nd  in- 
ne  ap- 
t,  well 
themes 
Violin 


Dances — J.  P.  Rameau — Transcribed 
for  Violin  and  Piano  and  edited  by  G. 
Ross.  Publisher:  Boston  Music.  $1.50. 

14  Dances  from  the  Operas  and 
Ballets  of  Rameau.  Explanation  of 
the  dance  forms  are  given  before  each 
selection.  Excellent  for  intermediate 
(up  to  3rd  position)  Student. 


.  Mut- 
Boosey 

ind  pi- 
osition 
Tsition. 
resting 
lienee. 


The  Violin  of  Bygone  Days — Publish¬ 
er;  Boosey  and  Hawkes — 75c. 

Melodies  from  the  great  masters 
from  Peurel  1575  to  Beethoven  1827 
including  Corelli,  Tartini,  Vivaldi, 
and  the  classic  masters.  Interesting 
material  especially  (for  style)  for  the 
intermediate  student.  Up  to  3rd  posi¬ 
tion. 


NO  FINER 
DRUM  STAND 
EVER  MADE 


¥Mls  Seles— (Easy  fo  Isfsrmsdlatsl 

My  Lord,  What  a  Mournin’ — Ruth 
Ray — Publisher:  C.  Fischer — SOc. 

A  fine  transcription  of  the  familiar 
negro  spiritual.  Theme  stated  twice; 
1st  simply  followed  by  passage  in 
double  stops.  Up  to  3rd  position.  In¬ 
termediate. 


Made  expressly  for  the 
mosl  exacting  profes¬ 
sional  drummers.  Stand 
is  heavily  constructed 
and  has  special  devices 
positively  locking  all 
adjustments. 


Honey  Dance — Noah  Klauss — Willis 
Music — SOc. 

Saucy  dance,  easy  intermediate. 
Should  have  audience  appeal  as  well 
as  for  performer. 

Sunrise  Lake  —  Noah  Klauss  —  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Willis  Music — 40c. 

Very  easy  1st  position  solo.  Piano 
is  about  2nd  grade.  For  the  beginner 
student. 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 

^  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Tune  and  Variations  for  Little  People 
— A.  Benjamin — Publisher  Boosey  and 
Hawkes  @  $1.00. 

An  interesting  composition  by  the 
composer  of  the  well  known  “Jama- 
dan  Rumba”  for  the  young  violinist. 
Among  variations  are  Pizzicato  pass¬ 
age,  and  a  %  section.  All  1st  posi¬ 
tion.  Reverie  Bernard  Hamblen 
(Please  see  Viola  Section  of  Review) . 


for  solo  unaccompanied 

Toccata — S.  Tretick  —  Publisher  C.  ■ISIXDIIElaklHj 
MU-TOMt  Fischer — 

Playable  by  intermediate  student  ■  T .  1 1 
up  to  3rd  position.  Sounds  well  and 
MARI.  INC.  yet  is  difficult.  Will  found 

•M  Vrii*  City  I.  M.  V.  useful  for  young  recitalist  or  encore 
number. 
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THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Ustful  Insfrumcnt 
for  fht 

Elenfnfary  Cfossroom  Teacher 
Roody  Madt  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessens 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing 
Easier  than  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Brochure  on  Request 


87  F«rry  Street 


Oscar  Schiridt  htemational,  hic. 


JerMy  City  7,  New  Jersey 


newest  improvement  in  CHIN  RESTS 


since  the  creation  of  the  Violin 


Mod*  to  flt  yoor  chin  pifoctly— 

H«t«  do*#  to  body— Cannot  tKp 
—No  screws  to  loo*on — Cannot  irri- 
tirto  yoor  doth- Will  not  cfodc  or 
warp  your  violin— lipht,  yot,  strong 
and  compact— Simplo  to  attach— Mado  of  Plactic  and  StainU** 

stool  for  lifo^imo  uso—  iPOfl  pr*p«td  moMy  b«ck 

guarant**  —  Ordar  direct — 
on.  Sand  check  or  money  order. 


Ladislav  Kaplan"'^'‘” 


Makor  of  fho  Vloliot 
SO.  NOIWALK,  CONN. 


Send  Pictures  of  Your  Orchestra  to  The  SM 


KAPLAN  STRINGS 


'/WctrwW 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  cost  no  more  then  ordinary 
strings,  improve  the  tone  of  your  instrument  by 
using  Kaplan  PRECISION  MADE  strings  for  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  Buy  them  at  your  music  dealer  today. 


KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRIN6  CO. 


Dept.  SM 

South  Norwalk,  Coen. 


Six  Solo  SoTUita  and  PariUu — J.  S. 
Bach.  Revised  and  edited  and  fin¬ 
gered  by  D.  C.  Dounis — Strad  Edition 
— Available  C.  Fischer. 

A  must  for  advanced  player— if 
only  to  see  some  departures  from  tra* 
ditional  routine. 

*  *  * 

Violin  and  Plane 
IModarot*  OMkeN  ta  Advoncedl 

Yiskor  (In  Memoriam)  O-Portoi 
(Please  see  Viola  Review)  Raisins 
and  Almonds — A.  Collins — Publisher; 
C.  Fischer  O  75c. 

Subtitled  a  Hebrew  Lullaby.  The 
Violin  part  is  edited  by  Louis  Kauf¬ 
man.  Moderately  difficult.  Ebccellent 
for  study  of  tone  and  double  stop. 
Will  no  doubt  appear  on  recital  pro¬ 
grams. 

0*0 

Cubanaise — C.  Miller — Publisher:  T. 
Presser  Co.  @  70c. 

A  delightful  Rumba,  double  stop, 
false  and  natural  harmonics.  Moder¬ 
ately  difficult.  Will  delight  audiences 
both  young  and  old. 

o  e  * 

Tears  for  Vienna — F.  Hazelett — Pub¬ 
lisher:  C.  Fischer  ®  75c. 

A  nostalgic  piece  in  Vs  time.  Mod¬ 
erately  difficult.  Up  to  5th  position. 
Double  Stop  passages.  The  pianist 
will  enjoy  the  independent  yet  sup¬ 
porting  role  he  plays. 

O  0  o 

Romama — M.  Holmes — Publisher  C. 
Fischer  @  75c. 

A  fine  recital  piece  of  moderate  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Slow,  fine  for  study  of  tone. 
Double  stops,  Octave  passages. 

*  *  * 

Sonatina — E.  Burton — Publisher:  C. 
Fischer  ©  f2.00. 

A  three  movement  sonatina. 

Fine  for  the  performer  seeking  a 
contemporary  work,  which  isn’t  tpo 
demanding  for  performer  or  audience. 

*  *  *  » 

Rosina — Rossini  transcription  Castel- 
nuovo  Tedesco.  Publisher  C.  Fischer 
©  $1.50. 

TVanscription  of  Rosina’s  Act  1— 
Aria  “Une  Voce  Poco  fa”  from  the 
“Barber  of  Seville”.  Edited  by  Na¬ 
than  Milstein — no  fingerings.  Ad¬ 
vanced.  Utilizes  all  the  pyrotechnics 
of  the  Violin.  Fine  light  number  for 
the  audioice. 

*  *  * 

Fantasia  on  a  Gregorian  Theme — Nor¬ 
man  Dello  Joio,  Publisher:  C.  Fischer 
©  $1.00. 

A  rewarding  piece  for  the  advanced 
student  unfamiliar  with  modal  music 
to  work  with.  The  composer  has 
worked  the  theme  into  a  lovely  and 
moving  composition.  Well  suited  to 
the  Violin. 

*  *  * 

Variations  and  Capriccio  —  Norman 
Dell  Joio,  Publisher  C.  Fischer  * 
$1.50. 

A  fine  recital  piece  for  both  instru¬ 
ments.  Piano  states  theme  solo,  Violin 
solos  the  1st  variation  and  from  th«e 
it  is  tossed  between  both  instruments 
in  a  ve^  workmanlike  manner.  The 
Capriccio  theme  is  tricky  rhythmic¬ 
ally.  Fine  recital  piecd  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  idiom. 

*  *  * 

Viola  mod  Nmoo 

Reverie — B.  H  amble  n — Publisher: 
Boosey  and  Hawkes  ©  60c. 

Also  available  for  violin  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  key. 

Easy  intermediate  solo.  Last  4 
(Tmi-n  to  Page  45) 
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Keyboard  Experience 

{Starts  on  Page  12) 

as  well,  certainly  makes  it  desirable 
in  our  curriculum. 

Parents  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
class  piano  because  it  is  a  means  of 
discovering  musically  talented  young¬ 
sters.  It  provides  them  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  abilities  of  the  child 
before  making  financial  investments 
for  further  music  education.  It  may 
establish  a  lifetime  use  of  leisure  time 
and  perhaps  result  in  a  professional 
career. 

Very  small  homes,  some  with  two 
families  living  together  are  crowded 
together  in  the  area  comprising 
the  Orchard  School.  The  walls  of  most 
of  these  homes  do  well  to  keep  from 
bulging  with  the  three  or  four  chil¬ 
dren  within,  let  alone  provide  room 
for  a  piano. 

If  another — a  more  prosperous  part 
of  town  had  the  opportunity  of  the 
keyboard  experiences  and  the  children 
could  actually  carry  their  experiences 
home  and  use  it  on  their  own  pianos 
— we  may  have  seen  even  better  re¬ 
sults. 

"In  making  a  survey  of  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  children,  I  found  Phys¬ 
ical  Education,  Bird  Study,  Reading 
and  Music  to  rate  almost  unanimously 
as  their  favorite  subject — with  an  even 
score  for  each,”  declares  Miss  Boerner. 

“Although,  due  to  its  newness  in 
our  school,  we  have  not  as  yet  co¬ 
ordinated  our  Keyboard  Experiences 
with  other  subjects  much  can  be  said 
for  it.” 

For  instance,  why  not  have  a  group 
doing  a  little  folk-dancing,  as  is  re¬ 
quired  in  our  Physical  Education 
classes,  while  the' others  furnish  the 
music? 

It  is  said,  art  can  best  be  expressed 
through  music.  Why  not  an  art  corner 
in  the  music  room  where  paint 
brushes,  pastels  or  what  have  you  can 
deftly  bring  out  music  expressions  in 
color  for  those  so  inclined? 

The  study  of  Holland,  Mexico,  or 
our  own  American  Indians  is  not 
complete  without  the  study  of  its 
native  music.  Here  can  be  brought 
about  a  very  close  coordination  be¬ 
tween  geography  and  music. 

What  teacher  wouldn’t  like  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  language  class  with  a  story 
of  a  famous  musician?  Or  hy  having 
a  child  compose  words  to  go  with  a 
snappy  little  melody  originated  at  the 
keyboard? 

Eighth,  quarter  and  half  notes  make 
a  very  meaningful  introduction  to  the 
study  of  fractions  in  fourth  year 
arithmetic. 

Why  not  have  a  study  of  the  cause  j 
{Turn  to  Page  40) 
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Forrest  McAllister’s 

editorial  challenge  that  his 
readers  organize  local  indus¬ 
trial  and  community  music 
recreational  units.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  public  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate  in  these 
activities  for  the  betterment 
of  their  own  communities... 
the  benefits  are  many. 
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THI  CAraCC,  refleetliic  the  ttneet  In  ISth  Century 
Behplewhlte.  AvnlUMe  In  nuihocany,  wnlnut  or 
bleeebed  mahotnny  flnlshce.  Equlpp^  with  Tone 
Eteapement  Grille. 

Not  one  ...  not  two  ...  but  three 
superbly  beautiful  new  consoles,  styled 
by  renowned  Lionel  Algoren  for  JESSE 
raENCH  . . .  and  each  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  desinier’s  art.  One  oi 
them  will  surely  satisfy  your  special  pref¬ 
erence  for  enduring  beauty  and  musical 
excellence  ...  at  a  price  that’s  surpris- 
inglv  small.  Inspect  them  today  at  your 
dMier  ...  see  now  you  can  own  a  n^ 
Jesse  French  console  so  easily . . .  with 
only  a  small  amount  down  and  low 
payments  to  suit  your  budget. 
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As  the  basic  instrument,  the  piano 
is  one  of  the  most  needed  for  any 
musical  group.  Kimball  pianos, 
after  nearly  four  generations,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  first  choice  for 
school  and  community  use.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  famous  ability  to 
stand  UQ  under  constant  use,  they 
are  recognized  by  colleges,  con¬ 
servatories,  universities  and 
teachers  as  America’s  foremost 
Value  piano. 

Where  durably  fine  musical 
qualities  are  mandatory,  Kimball 
Pianos  are  naturally  the  first 
choice! 
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By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Sand  all  quaitleni  direct  to  Dontol  L. 
Martino,  DIractor  of  landi.  Indiana 
Univanl^,  Moomington,  Indiana. 


Tk«  Ceridf 

There  seems  to  have  developed  in 
this  country  in  some  quarters  as  ab¬ 
surd,  ridiculous  and  prejudiced  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  cornet. 

Perhaps  this  much  abused  instru¬ 
ment,  poetic  in  tonal  timbre,  is  not  as 
heroic  as  the  ancient,  long,  big-bore 
trumpet,  but,  to  be  sure,  is  indeed 
more  pleasant  to  listen  to.  Its  lowest 
tones  are  weak  and  bland,  but  then 
what  tones  aren’t  in  this  register  of 
most  brass  instruments? 

Perhaps  the  contempt  which  is 
sometimes  leveled  at  the  cornet  is 
based  not  on  fact,  reason  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  on  stupidity,  ignorance, 
lack  of  objectivity  and  on  sheer  in¬ 
dividualistic  fiction. 

Presumably,  the  cornet  cannot  equal 
the  trumpet  in  trumpet  passages.  The 
cornet,  a  youth  of  about  one  hundred 
years  old,  is  supposed  to  compete  with 
its  hoary  rival  in  the  very  passages 
that  least  suit  its  genre.  Naturally 


it  fails,  and  its  failure  is  gleefully 
recorded  as  the  culpable  failure  of  a 
noisy  and  objectionable  upstart. 

Although  apparently  alike  to  some 
people,  the  comet  and  trumpet  are 
quite  distinct,  as  are  for  example,  the 
violin  and  viola,  which,  too,  seem  to 
look  alike  to  some  people,  but  play 
quite  different  and  distinct  roles  in 
the  orchestra,  not  to  mention  their 
timbre  and  tonal  projection. 

It  has  been  forced  to  my  attention 
that  the  trumpet  and  trumpet  players 
can  do  anything  the  comet  or  cornet 
players  can  do  and  better.  That  is 
a  pretty  big  order  and  has  some  of 
the  earmarks  of  delusions  of  grandeur. 
When  and  if  this  does  become  the 
case,  many  of  us  will  begin  using  the 
trumpet  on  comet  parts.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  comet,  when  played  badly,  is 
as  bad  as  the  trumpet  when  played 
equally  as  bad. 

When  played  well,  it  is  as  good,  for 
its  own  purposes,  as  any  other  instru¬ 


ments  are  for  theirs.  The  cornet 
needs  a  totally  distinct  style  of  treat¬ 
ment.  No  other  brass  instrument  can 
touch  it  in  florid,  poetic,  cantabile 
music.  Its  fluent  tone  quality,  easy 
diction,  and  flexible  technique,  make 
it  an  ideal  and  artistic  instrument  for 
the  symphonic  band. 

Let  us  accept  the  fact  frankly  and 
honestly  that  a  comet  is  a  comet,  not 
a  trumpet.  The  comet  is  sometimes 
charged  with  having  a  “course”  tone, 
but  actually  when  played  correctly 
is  soft  and  placid.  It  may  lack  pun¬ 
gency  and  incisiveness,  but  then  we 
have  the  trumpet  for  these  roles. 

MiW  BAND  MUSIC  REVIEW 

CHEVETTE,  IRVING  —  Fosteriana 
Overture. 

Full  Band  $3.50;  Symphony  Band 
$5.00;  Condensed  Conductors  Score 
75c. 

Class  C.  Clarinets  to  D.  Cornets  to 
A.  A  medley  of  “Oh  Susanna,”  “Old 


^fllUcheU 

^  PORTABLE 


FOLDING  STANDS 


IMPROVE  APPURAHCE 
OF  rom 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  ond  DRAMATK  GROUPS 

Leading  tchools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  'Audience 
Appeal*.  Group  performances  'show  better*  through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


lASY  TO  FOLD 


Eosy  to  handle  units . . .  adaptable  to  any  need. 

Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 

Writs  for  full  Information 

MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2754  S.  94th  Street  e  Mllwoukee  7,  Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FOLDING  STAGES,  BAND  AND  CHORAL  STANDS  AND  FOLD-O-LEG  TABLES 
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Fblks  at  Home,”  and  “The  Camptown 
Races"  in  a  simplified  setting  with  ef¬ 
fective  melodic  treatments. 

BUCHTEL,  FORREST  L.—Veni, 
Vidi,  Vinci  March. 

Full  Band  $1.50;  Piano  Conductors 
Score  25c. 

Classes  C-D.  Clarinets  to  G.  Cor¬ 
net.*;  to  G.  Another  one  of  those  simp¬ 
lified  arrangements  of  a  tuneful 
6/8  march  composed  by  R.  B.  Hall  and 
perhaps  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  young,  inexperienced  hand  for 
fuller  sounds  on  the  street  and  grid¬ 
iron. 

Michigan  Band  Plays 
H.  S.  Halftime  Show 

(ConHiiued  from  Page  14) 

Then  followed  the  exchange  of  cor¬ 
respondence  between  school  officials. 
The  unanimous  acceptance  by  the 
Band  members.  The  clearing  of  an 
early  departcre  time,  which  meant 
that  the  Band  members  ..lust  miss  the 
entire  Friday  class  schedule.  Then 
came  the  big  day.  Promptly  at  7:30 
A.M.  the  roll  was  checked.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  150  superbly  trained 
bandsmen,  there  were  Assistant  Con¬ 
ductor,  George  R.  Cavender;  Faculty 
Business  Manager,  Walter  B.  Rea; 
Student  Business  Manager,  Charles  M. 
Hollis,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Head 
Librarian,  Norman  A.  Morse,  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  Ek]uipment  Manager,  Charles 
Stauffer,  York,  Pennsylvania;  Drum 
Major,  Richard  L.  Smith,  Weirton, 
West  Virginia;  and  Twlrlers,  Floyd 
M.  Zarbock,  Wheaton,  Illinois  and 
JIVilliam  E.  Modlin,  Flora,  Illinois. 

Everyone  was  present.  The  com¬ 
mand  was  given  and  they  loaded  into 
the  six  new  streamlined  University 
buses  and  pointed  their  wheels  toward 
Wheaton.  During  the  eight  hours  en 
route,  formations  were  checked  and 
rechecked,  parts  studied,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  considered  and  reconsidered 
for  the  high  school  game  performance. 

At  3:00  P.M.  the  cavalcade  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  Sherman  Hotel  in 
the  heart  of  the  “Loop”  of  Chicago. 
Rooms  were  assigned.  A  brief  wash 
up  and  rest  period  and  then  back  into 
the  buses  for  the  30-mile  ride  to 
Wheaton,  which  is  directly  west  of 
Chicago. 

When  the  buses  pulled  to  a  stop  in 
front  of  this  beautiful  suburban  high 
school,  the  Michigan  group  was  met 
by  a  reception  committee  headed  by 
Donald  Burger,  principal  of  the  high 
school,  and  Arthur  Sweet,  director  of 
the  high  school  band.  Hand  shakes 
were  quickly  exchanged,  for  a  bigger 
Job  was  at  hand.  The  Band  was  to 
take  the  field  to  rehearse  the  show 
from  4:30  to  5:30. 

Uniforms  were  donned,  instruments 
warmed  up,  and  150  men  took  their 
places  on  the  field.  Spectators  who 
had  arrived  early  for  this  biggest  of 
(Turn  to  Page  46) 


ANNOUNCING 

To  Band  and  Orchestra  Directors,  the 

QUARTETTE  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

May  We  Introduce  the  Quartette? 

THOMAS  F.  FABISH  —  ROY  C.  KNAPP  —  GEORGE  A.  QUINLAN  —  ROBERT  W.  SEEMAN 


Every  member  of  the  Quertette  is 
quelified  to  answer  your  problems  in 
Orgeniufion,  Administration,  end  Sup- 

f>ly,  et  no  cost  or  obligation  .  .  . 
ust  write  us. 


We  specieliia  in  ell  phases  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Clinics.  Each  member  is  either 
a  Music  Educator,  Director,  or  Profes¬ 
sional.  Our  job  is  to  make  your  job 
easier. 


Authorized  Dealers 

Conn— Pan-American— Loody  and  Ludwig— Bueh  and  Gertt— Joste  French- other  leading 
makes.  We  carry  a  complete  line  of  oxpurtly  reconditienad  instruments.  We  have  a 
liberal  rental  plan  for  schools  and  individual  students. 

For  further  information  write  totlay 

4tk  Fleer.  Okie  Bnlldleq  o  509  S.  Webesh  Aveeue  o  Chlcege  5,  III. 


HERE  IT  IS!!! 

The  NEW  Ellman-Piersol 

CONCERT  FOUO 


Oerebfe  —  Attraettv  — 
Eceeealcol 

Offering  complete  protection  for  oil 
your  music  .  .  .  separate  compartments 
for  march,  octavo,  and  concert  music. 
Built  to  lost  for  years  with  rigid  leather¬ 
ette  covers  ana  expanding  bock  and 
pockets,  there  is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  like  it  on  the  entire  nrarkat. 
for  styles  and  prices  write: 

CARL  FISCHER.  INC. 
(Exclisivw  Distrlbaters) 

30A  S.  Wabash  Avwnna 
CbicaRo  4,  llllaois 


YOU  WILL  WANT  The  Chesley  Mills  Audio-Visual 

MUSIC  TEACHING  MATERIAL 

IF  you  beliovo  in  tooching  tho  FUNDAMENTALS  of 

Music. 

For  KEY  SIGNATURES— use  the  Signature  Charts 
For  Scales  and  Chords — use  the  Scale  Ladder 
For  Time  &  Counting — use  the  TIME  BELLS  and  TIME  COURSE  No.  I 

Write  for  eataloguo  wHh  full  doicription  and  prices 

The  Chesley  Mills  Studios,  2159  Ewing  St.,  Los  Angeies  39,  Cal. 


WENGER 

CHOnUS  KISIKS 
•  Set  up  speedily 
e  Take  down  instantly 
o  Store  compactly 


WINGIR  MUSIC  IQUIFMINT  COMPANY 
Owotenno,  Minnaseta 


New 


$49.50  with  Case 


Boehm 


Clarinet 


Sistek  Music  Company 

442S  Iroodwoy,  Cleyeloxd.  Ohio 


OIRSCTOUei 

Oct  HARRY  L.  ALFORD’S  FREt  Catalag— 
“SHARPS  aad  FLATS” 

No  proersm  eooiplM*  without  onr  or  two  at  Mr. 
Altord's  ftniout  novelty  numbers.  Unique  hsrmonles, 
novel  round  ettecu.  comedy  Ideas.  Try  "BTEr 
AIIXAD,”  Mr.  Alford’,  tut  arrangement,  you’ll 
went  It,  ’’THE  WEDDING  OP  HBINIE  A 
KATHRfNA.’’  ’'NERO.’’  “HirNOBT  PIVE*’  RrTB. 
end  ’’I’Ll.  BB  SBBIN’  YOU,’’  e  romedy  number 
deelgnett  to  get  the  bend  off  stege.  Meny  otheri 
lnrliKle<L  Scvk]  for  FRBB  copy  todey! 

HSRRT  L  Rif  PRO  STUDIOS,  1M  H.  tm  St,  CMci|^  n. 


LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

Cernot  Soleiet— Guest  Conductor- Clinician 
For  rales  and  dates  write 
Edgar  L.  Barrow,  Raprotantalive 
407  Fox  Building,  Detroit  1,  Michigan 
Phono— Woodward  3-1529 
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By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Mv«lc  la  Itaviaw 

First  of  all,  here  comes  a  Sonata 
bynames  Hook,  op.  83/4  (1747-1827). 
This  niunber  is  written  for  three  flutes 
and  most  beautifully  done.  It  adheres 
closely  to  the  style  of  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven  (1770-1827).  Movements 
are  Allegretto,  2/4 — Andante,  3/4 — 
and  Allegro  vivace,  6/8.  Average 
grade  above  IV.  Note:  All  “grades” 
herein  offered  are  based  upon  tech¬ 
nical  qualifications  required  for  per¬ 
formance,  rather  than  that  of  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  composition. 

Roade  Sckertoacfe 

Another  Flute  Trio  by  J.  Haydn. 
Quite  naturally,  this  is  a  lovely  com¬ 
position.  It  has  been  arranged  by 
Laurence  Taylor  for  whom  we  have 
the  utmost  respect  as  a  flutist  and 
an  arranger.  This  trio  consists  of  one 
movement  only,  an  Allegro  ma  non 
troppo  in  2/4  time.  Written  in  the  keys 
of  D,  F  and  G  Major.  About  Grade  III. 

Flat*  Solas 

Divertimento  I,  written  originally 
for  Flute  and  String  Orchestra.  Com¬ 


Saitd  all  auMtieni  dirsct  to  Rn  EHon 
Fair,  K7  South  Corona  St.,  Donvar  f, 
Colorado. 


posed  by  John  Weinzweig.  Should 
you  desire  to  use  this  number  for 
Flute  and  Piano  it  should  be  most 
pleasing  as  an  arrangement  for  such 
use  has  been  made  from  the  original 
score  by  Harold  Perry.  This  compo¬ 
sition  is  all  that  the  name  implies, 
in  that  it  is  written  in  a  manner  and 
style  that  would  furnish  ideal  light 
entertainment  for  the  average  listener. 
Grade  from  IV  to  V. 

Classical  Albam 
for 

Plato  oad  Plooo 

Contents  are  as  follows:  Two  Min¬ 
uets  by  Henry  Purcell  (1658-1695). 
Number  I  is  in  the  key  of  G  Major. 
Number  II  in  the  key  of  A  minor. 
Very  beautiful  numbers  with  piano 
accompaniments  most  interesting. 
Page  2:  Le  Ba volet  Flottant  (the 
floating  veil)  by  Francois  Couperin. 
Written  in  6/8  time,  key  of  C  Major. 


Easy  to  play  but  very  interesting, 
with  nicely  written  Counterpoint  ever 
in  evidence  throughout  the  piano 
score.  Written  by  fVancois  Couperin 
(1668-1733),  Sarabande  (Fr.),  Mean¬ 
ing  a  “slow  stately  dance.”  This  one 
is  written  by  J.  S.  Bach  (1685-1750). 
Usually  such  compositions  are  written 
in  3/4  time  but  this  one  is  in  3/2  and 
h{is  the  effect  of  unusual  rhythmical 
tendencies  idealistic.  Next  comes  the 
Bourree  by  G.  F.  Handel  (165-1739) 
Written  in  the  key  of  G  Major.  Not  too 
dififtcult,  even  for  the  young  flutist, 
but  very  nicely  arranged  and  most 
acceptable  for  general  program  use. 
On  page  9  of  this  album  will  be  found 
a  pastoral  dance  written  in  6/8  time 
to  be  played  in  a  light  graceful  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  called  Siciliana  and  com¬ 
posed  by  C.  W.  Gluck  (1714-1747). 
Easy  to  play,  appealingly  tuneful  and 
familiar  to  most  musicians  and  music 
lovers  Joseph  Haydn’s  Serenade  in 
4/4  time,  key  of  C  is  well  known  the 
world  over.  Now  comes  the  enchant¬ 
ing  waltz  by  W.  A.  Mozart  (1756- 
1791).  Written  in  the  key  of  C  and 
even  though  it  should  be  played  in 
a  lively  manner  it  is  not  too  difficult 
for  one  able  to  play  the  C  scale  in 
time  Allegro  including  a  few  Staccato. 
“Last  but  not  least”  appears  a  Minuet 
by  L.  V.  Beethoven  (1770-1827). 
Everyone  loves  the  minuet.  This  one 
fairly  drips  with  well  regulated  gaiety 
and  stateliness  Even  though  all  num¬ 
bers  contained  in  this  Classical  Album 
are  transcriptions  they  are  master¬ 
fully  arrang^  by  Harold  Perry.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  or  distributed  by  Boosey- 
Hawkes,  Inc.,  30  West  57th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  See  “Key  to  Publishers” 
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TO  RFmEMBER 
IN 


FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 


Lead  i  ng 
the  Field 


Matchless  craftsmanship  in  flutes 
and  piccolos  of  silver  plate,  or  with  bodies  and 
heads  of  sterling  silver. 


as  printed  in  the  September,  1952,  is¬ 
sue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
More  B.  &  H.  publications  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  December  column.  In- 
duded  in  this  same  December  issue 
will  be  publications  by  Carl  Fischer 
Co.  of  New  York,  Schott  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  York,  and  many  numbers  by 
Music  Publishers  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  411  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
14,  California. 

4  Favorite  Foom  of  all  Flatists 

Dear  Mr.  Fair:  It  must  have  been 
some  ten  years  or  so  ago  that  you 
printed  in  one  of  your  most  enjoyable 
and  authentic  columns  written  for  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  a  poem  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Lanier.  Even  though  I  have  made 
it  a  habit  to  file  away  all  your  col¬ 
umns,  I  unfortunately  loaned  a  few 
of  them  to  a  musician  friend  who 
failed  to  return  them.  This  much 
desired  poem  must  have  been  included 
because  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Anyhow,  it  started  out  something  like 
this:  “And  then  a  velvet  flute  note 
appeared  most  pleasantly,”  etc.  If 
you  have  any  idea  of  the  name  of 
that  poem,  by  whom  published,  or 
if  you  can  send  me  a  copy  of  it,  I 
will  be  ever  grateful  to  you  for  your 
kind  consideration.  Sincerely  and  re¬ 
spectfully,  Charley  Downs,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


NASM  Convenfion  News 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 

Kentucky,  the  Association  will  re¬ 
view  and  discuss  perennial  and  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  organization 
with  its  representation  from  200  lead¬ 
ing  American  music  schools. 

An  innovation  will  be  the  individ¬ 
ual  meetings  of  the  nine  regional 
groups  authorized  and  organized  at 
the  1951  convention.  Another  in¬ 
novation  will  be  the  election  of  of- 
flcers  on  the  second  day  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  instead  of  the  final  session  of 
the  convention. 

Subjects  under  discussion  will  in¬ 
clude  a  general  coverage  of  problems 
from  “Requirements  for  Preparatory 
Graduation”  to  a  discussion  of  “The 
Professional  Doctorate  in  Music”  and 
from  “Applied  Music  Seminars”  to 
“The  place  of  Music  in  the  Cur¬ 
riculum.” 


Tips  To  Twirlers 

(Starta  on  Page  25) 

the  party  who  could  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

P.S.  My  tip  to  majorettes: 

The  solution  of  these  four  problems  has 
an  uncanny  way  of  making  life  easier, 


Is  Fire  Baton 
Twirling  Dangerous 

(Starts  on  Page  27) 

the  services  of  the  nation’s  foremost  Fire- 
Baton  twirling  exponent  and  expert  to 
prepare  a  16  page  booklet  on  “Fire-Baton 
Twirling.” 

The  booklet  reveals,  for  the  first  time, 
the  true  secrets  of  Fire-Baton  twirling 
and  the  proper  and  exacting  way  to  exe¬ 
cute  same.  Full  information  can  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  address  listed  above. 


A  Local  Flute  Club 
Offers  New  Scholarship 

The  Pittsburgh  Flute  Club  offered 
a  Georges  Barrere  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  to  a  grade  school  or  high  school 
graduate  in  Allegheny  County,  who 
will  be  taught  by  Bernard  Goldberg, 
principal  flutist  of  the  Pitt^urgh 
Symphony  and  former  pupil  of  the 
late  Mr.  Barrere. 

Applicants  must  have  been  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  pay  for  lessons,  must 
not  have  been  recommended  by  the 
musical  director  of  the  school  and 


Answer:  Thanks  Charley  for  your 
good  letter.  I  believe  that  the  poem 
that  you  have  reference  to  goes  like 
this; 


“And  then  a  velvet  flute  note 

Fell  down  pleasantly 

Upon  the  bosom  of  that  har¬ 
mony — 

And  sailed  and  sailed  inces¬ 
santly 

As  if  a  petal  from  a  wild  rose 
bloom 

Had  fluttered  down  upon  that 
pool  of  tone 

And  boat-wise  turned  on  the 
convex  side 

And  floated  down  that  glassy 
tide 

And  clarified  and  glorified 

The  Solemn  places 

Where  the  shadows  bide.” 

— Sidney  Lanier 


Note  This  poem  has  been  copied 
from  a  catalog  of  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes 
Company,  108  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


SM  Editor’s  note:  Please  make  the 
following  corrections  in  the  “KEY  TO 
PUBLISHEIRS”  which  appeared  in 
Mr.  Fair’s  Column,  page  35,  of  the 
September  (’52)  issue:  Boosey  and 
Hawks,  Inc.,  30  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C., 
and  P.  O.  Box  418,  Lynbrook,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Belwin  Co.,  Rockeville  Centre,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

Boosey  and  Hawks  is  one  publisher 
and  Etelwin  is  another.  At  one  time 
they  were  one  corporation.  They  are 
Dow  two  distinct  and  separate  organi- 
lations. 


more  pleasant  and  a  great  deal  more  fun. 
The  key  to  the  solution?  Cooperation! 


must  not  have  been  studying  under 
a  professional  teacher. 


Sssd  Yosr  Soloht  Plefsrst 
to  fho  SM  Editor— 
Mows  WMcoin*  Too 
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FINE  BRASS 

within 

YOUR  BUDGET 

with 

Lafayette* 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


—  gracefully  designed. 

Hue  toned;  19)i'  long, 

4!t*  bell;  modernistic  braces  and  finger 
liook;  fast-actKMi,  sliort-travel,  large  cal¬ 
ibre,  nickel-silver  valves;  pearl  finger 
tips;  adjustable  change  to  A.  Complete 
with  lyre  and  sib  er-plated  professional 
mouthpiece. 

■r«u,  f  ONLY. 

($75.00  cempl«t«  wifli  cqm  oi  lllvstratpd) 


AND  that  is  just  one  instrument  in  a 
complete  line  which  includes  comets, 
trombones,  and  harmony  in.struincnts, 
among  them  the  finest  low-priced  bas¬ 
ses  on  the  market  today  I...  All 
Lafayettes  carry  a  written  Gretsch 
Guarantee... all  are  made  by  Couesnon 
if  Cie,  Paris  — famous  for  top-ranking 
musical  instruments  since  1827 ...  ail 
une<iualled  for  beauty,  tone  and  per- 
furaiance  in  the  economy  price  range! 

OiNIROUS  NIW  ORiTSCH  TAUNT  TEST 
RENTAL  PLAN  makai  Lofayall*  aatily 
available  through  your  nearby  Cretsch 
deoler.  AAoil  coupon  for  FREE  DETAILS. 


2  Tlie  Fred.  Oretsdi  Mfg.  Ce.  j 

■  eO  Ereodway,  Rreeklyn  II,  N.X  SMIIS2  | 
I  I 

I  Send  me  pirhiret  end  pricey  to  prove  I  eel  | 

1  the  leeft  for  my  Kbeel  budeet  with  lofey-  I 

2  ette  brou  on  the  convenient  Cretych  Ment  I 

!  tott  Rental  Hon.  No  oblieetiee.  ! 


■  NAMB 

I 

I  _ 

I  eCHCXM. 


I 

I 

I 


J  t;iT¥ 

J  STATE 


ZONB  i 


<7  7^ 

-a.c/t  77te 

cy 

By  B.  H.  Walker 


Hello,  brass  friends.  Now  that  the 
I  football  half-time  “show”  season  is 
almost  over,  we  shall  soon  be  settled 
down  to  a  more  fully  concentrated 
period  of  the  finer  points  of  real  brass 
study.  As  I  have  stated  several  times 
before  in  this  column,  one  of  the  finest 
ways  to  become  an  artistic  brass  per¬ 
former  is  to  listen  often  to  good  phon¬ 
ograph  recordings  of  real  artist  pla>- 
ers.  For  the  last  three  or  four  months 
of  the  school  year  1951-52  I  listed 
and  described  several  good  solo  re¬ 
cordings  of  trombone  artists  of  today 
and  yesterday.  This  month  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
available  recordings  of  artist  comet 
soloists. 

Ceraet  Recordiagt 

First,  I  should  like  to  list  some  of 
the  very  rare  recordings  and  copies 
of  the  late '  world-famous  Herbert 
,  Clarke’s  solo  playing  during  the  days 
when  he  thrilled  the  world  with  the 
famous  Sousa  Band.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  no  other  comet  soloist 
has  ever  lived,  present  or  past,  who 
has  more  popularized  the  comet  as 
;  an  expressive  solo  instrument.  From 
the  year  1892  Clarke  traveled  over 
eight  thousand  miles  with  different 
musical  organizations,  such  as  the 
bands  of  Gillmore,  Innes,  Victor  Her- 
I  belt  and  John  Phillip  Sousa;  played 
,  over  six  thousand  progranuned  cornet 
I  solos,  including  473  concerts  in  one 
'  season;  visits  fourteen  different 
countries,  played  before  crowned 
;  heeds  of  Europe;  thirty-four  tours  of 
'  the  United  States  and  Canada,  four 
I  European  tours,  as  well  as  a  tour  com- 
I  pletely  around  the  world,  and  made 
more  phonograph  recordings  than  any 
I  other  comet  player  4n  the  world.  Cor- 
netists,  for  a  real  treat  of  both  in- 
,  struction  and  inspiration,  I  suggest 
;  that  you  secure  (purchase  or  bor- 
j  row)  a  copy  of  HOW  I  BECAME  A 
.  CORNETIST  which  is  the  most  in- 
I  teresting  and  inspiring  autobiography 
of  a  musician  I  have  ever  read.  'This 
book  is  on  the  life  of  Herbert  L. 
Clarke  and  should  prove  to  you  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  that  he  is  the  most 
famous  cometist  of  all  times.  It  was 
copyrighted  in  1934  by  Jas.  L.  Huber, 
3413  Wyoming  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Write  the  publisher  for  a  copy  today. 

I  John  Phillip  Sousa,  in  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy  MARCHING  ALONG  says  on 
'  page  323.  "I  have  never  heard  a  finer 
I  cometist  than  Herbert  L,  Clarke  who 
I  for  over  25  pears  was  the  solo  comet 
of  my  hand.”  The  next  time  anyone 
tells  you  about  a  new  or  old  “world’s 
greatest  cometist,”  show  him  the 
above,  or  better  still,  play  for  him 
some  of  the  fine  Clarke  solo  record - 
I  ings  like: 

CARNIVAL  OF  VENICE  and 
STARS  in  a  VELVETY  SKY. 

I  In  1943,  from  Miss  Josephine  Meyer 


Sond  all  guatiloaf  direct  to  I.  H. 
Walker,  Director  of  Music,  SeffiMy 
Higk  School,  Deffney,  South  Cerollee. 


of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  for 
$10.00  I  purchased  the  original  ten- 
inch  Brunswick  record  of  Clarke  play¬ 
ing  in  his  prime.  Since  th«i  Miss 
Meyer  has  sold  her  stock  of  rare  re¬ 
cordings  to  Glenn  D.  Bridges,  2199 
Lakeview  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan.  1 
am  quite  sure  a  good  re-recording  of 
these  solo  recordings  may  be  secured 
from  Mr.  Bridges,  or  it  is  possible  that 
Harold  Brasch,  2707  S.  June  St.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Virginia,  may  supply  you 
wi^  an  original  copy  or  a  copy  on  un¬ 
breakable  Vinylite. 

The  tone,  technique,  range  and  style 
displayed  in  this  recording  of  Clarke’s 
skill  usually  settles  all  arguments 
when  heard  concerning  premier  cor- 
netists.  These  solos  are  grade  V  to  VI 
in  difficulty,  published  with  piano  or 
band  accompaniment. 

*  •  *  « 

SOUNDS  FROM  the  HUDSON. 

Composed  and  played  by  Clarke 
with  band  accompaniment,  originally 
a  Victor  10-inch  record,  which,  in  that 
day  sold  for  only  75c,  now  so  rare 
and  valuable  I  paid  $5.00  for  my 
record  and  I  would  not  part  with  it 
for  twice  the  amount.  His  technique 
and  style  show  perfection  throughout. 
The  cadenza  itself  is  a  valuable  lesson 
in  the  art  of  correct  style  for  cadenza 
playing  in  solos.  ’This  solo  is  one 
among  those  listed  in  1943  National 
Competition-Festival  Manual  and  is 
wor^y  of  your  consideration  as  a 
good  contest  solo,  provided  you  have 
the  technique,  range  and  endurance 
with  which  to  play  the  high  notes. 
Grade  IV,  piano  or  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  Available  from  Glenn  Bridges 
or  Harold  Brasch. 

•  •  *  * 

TWILIGHT  DREAMS. 

Composed  and  played  by  Clarke, 
originally  recorded  on  10-inch  Co¬ 
lumbia  disc,  displays  a  warm  singing 
quality  of  tone,  phrased  well  and  very 
expressive.  Available  from  Glenn 
Bridges.  This  solo  is  of  easy  grade, 

in  valse  style,  with  easy  cadenza, 

published  with  piano  or  band  accom¬ 
paniment. 

*  *  •  • 

AH  CUPID  (from  PRINCE  OF  AN- 
AJilAS)  by  Victor  Herbert,  played  by 
Herbert  Clarke.  Displays  wonderful 
range  and  fullness  of  tone  in  extreme 
high  register,  expressive  singing  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  and  remarkable  phrasing 
and  style.  This  recording,  to  my  opin¬ 
ion,  represents  the  most  beautiful  re¬ 
production  of  Clarke’s  tone  and  phras¬ 
ing.  Originally  recorded  on  10-inch 
Victor  disc  with  orchestra  accompani¬ 
ment.  May  be  secured  from  Harold 
Brasch. 


M 
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RUSSIAN  FANTASIE. 

In  this  recording  you  have  a  won¬ 
derful  display  of  Clarke’s  range,  ex¬ 
cellent  tonguing  skill  and  wizard 
technique  of  the  artist  in  his  prime. 
Solo  grade  VI. 

BRIDE  of  the  WAVES. 

CcMnposed  and  played  by  Clarke; 
rapid  technique,  tonguing  skill,  range 
and  fine  tone  displayed  throughout. 
May  be  secured  from  Glenn  Bridges 
or  Harold  Brasch. 


SEE  the  PALE  MOON  (comet 
duet). 

Played  by  Clarke  with  Emile  Ken- 
eke,  who  was  one  of  his  comet  soloist 
—side  partners  with  the  Sousa  Band. 
Very  artistic  display  of  ensemble  bal¬ 
ance,  phrasing,  tone,  expression  and 
precision.  Originally  recorded  on  10- 
inch  Victor  disc.  May  be  secured 
from  Gloin  Bridges  or  Harold  Brasch. 
A  nice  duet  for  you  cometists  to  study 
and  it  will  make  a  hit  on  any  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  very  easy  technically. 

More  on  comet  records  next  month. 

Write  me  concerning  your  brass 
problems. 


George  Rock,  trumpet  soloist  with  Spike 
Jones,  chooses  Blessing  for  its  brilliance 
and  power  plus  perfea  control.  In  EVERY 
field  of  music.  Blessing  tone  and  perform¬ 
ance  give  you  new  freedom,  new  assurance. 

Ask  your  Blessing  dealer  for  a  trial  demonstration^ 
or  write  for  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Hear  George  Rock 
with  Spike  Jones' 
CITY  SUCKERS  and 
COUNTRY  COUSINS 
on  RCA  Victor 
recordings. 


Lasky  To  Speak  At  Clinic 

(Start*  OH  Page  21) 

Pageantry  Clinic  after  the  Band  Con¬ 
cert  Thursday  evening.  A  full  day  of 
clinics  on  Friday  will  open  with  a 
Comet  and  Trumpet  Clinic  by  Rafael 
Mendez  at  9:00  A.  M.  The  clinics  to 
follow  will  be:  Clarinet  —  William 
Willett;  Trombone  and  Baritone — ^T. 
Howard  Krueger;  “Play  It  With  Ex¬ 
pression’’ — Dr.  William  D.  Revelli; 
“The  Instrumental  Program  from  the 
Point  of  View  of  the  Administrator’’ 
— Panel  of  School  Administrators; 
“After  High  School,  What?”  —  Dr. 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak;  Tympani  Clinic 
— William  Ludwig,  Sr.  and  Jr.;  Or¬ 
chestra  Clinic  —  Panel  Discussion ; 
“How  to  Organize  Beginning  Bands” 
—Howard  Lyons;  “How  to  Make  a 
Band  March  Better” — H.  E.  Nutt; 
‘Tune  as  You  Play” — Mark  Hinds- 
ley;  Bass  Clinic — Arnold  Jacobs. 
There  will  also  be  a  concert  by  an 
outstanding  orchestra  on  Friday. 

The  three  day  convention  closes 
wth  a  Gradd  Finale  Luncheon  at  1:00 
P.  M.  on  Saturday,  presided  over  by 
Ray  Dvorak,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Make  plans  now  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  attend  all  three  days  of  the 
clinic.  All  sessions  will  be  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman  and  there  is  no  reg¬ 
istration  fee  or  charge  of  any  kind 
for  any  of  the  clinic  or  concert  ses¬ 
sions.  For  room  reservations  write  to 
Mr.  Danel  Amico,  Director  of  Sales, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Clark  &  Randolph 
Streets,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  Bring 
your  school  principal  or  superintend¬ 
ent.  A  special  clinic  has  been  planned 
for  School  Administrators.  Remem¬ 
ber  December  11,  12,  13  are  the  dates 
of  the  1952  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic.  If  you  want  a  more  detailed 
program,  you  may  receive  one  by 
writing  to  Lee  W.  Petersen,  Vander- 
Cook  College  of  Music,  1655  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois. 
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so  MUCH 


^UTTUE 

EXTRA 


I^nowing  that  a  school  piano 
gets  the  equivalent  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  of  "ordinary  usage”, 
every  year,  we  of  Story  &  Clark 
have  produced  the  finest  Upright 
in  the  world,  for  School  use.  It 
is  designed  by  famed  Charles 
Frederick  Stein,  and  is  built  under 
his  personal  supervision.  It  costs 
a  little  more  than  almost  any 
other  —  but  what  a  difference 
those  relatively  few  dollars  make ! 
Six  over-size  posts.  Extra- large 
plate  and  sounding  board.  Bass 
agraffes.  Selected  pine  keys.  Sus¬ 
taining  bass.  Exceptional  tone 
escapement. 


See  the  Story  &  Clark  Style  44 — 
hear  it — study  its  specifications 
now,  at  your  Story  &  Clark 
dealer’s ! 

f  MANO  COMPANY 
64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY— BY 
ONE  FAMILY- FOR  NINETY-FIVE  YEARS 


Keyboard  Exp9rhnc€ 

(Continued  from  Page  SI) 
of  sound  and  how  musical  notes  are 
produced  as  one  of  the  science  les¬ 
sons? 

In  connection  with  their  study  of 
birds  and  the  Audubon  Club  the  chil¬ 
dren  wrote  words  and  music  of  a 
song.  Several  children  tried  different 
lines  of  the  poem  and  then  the  group 
chose  the  one  they  liked  best.  The 
second  line  was  chosen  because  it 
fitted  with  the  first  and  so  on.  It  was 
a  very  satisfying  experience  and  a 
much  easier  way  to  arrive  at  a  pleas¬ 
ing  melody. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities 
suggested  by  keyboard  experiences 
when  we  think  of  coordinating  it  with 
other  subjects.  To  witness  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  children  and  their 
keen  interest  which  has  held  all 
through  the  year  is  in  itself  a  satis¬ 
faction  that  does  not  come  with  many 
subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Miss  Boerner  says,  “I  owe  my  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  undertaking  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  the  full  cooperation  of  my 
principal,  Miss  Leonie  Merrick,  the 
‘go  ahead’  sign  from  our  city  school 
music  supervisor,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Cutts,  and  also  the  approval  of  our 
superintendent,  Mr.  M.  C.  Gallagher, 
and  assistant  superintendent.  Dr. 
Charles  Dean.  I  also  had  the  support 
of  fellow  teachers  with  whom  I  ex¬ 
changed  ideas,  and  received  friendly 
cooperation.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  one  to  go  ahead  without  this  back¬ 
ing  and  friendly  support.  Results  have 
been  gratifying  when  we  see  parents 
keenly  interested  and  pleased  with  the 
results,  teachers  are  happier  and  the 
children  are  really  growing  and  learn¬ 
ing  in  an  atmosphere  of  success.” 


I  The  Choral  Folio 

i 

I  (Starts  on  Page  18) 

I  Mean  to  Me?”  Right  there  you  would 
have  enough  basic  material  for  many 
concerts. 

!  Another  example  of  a  broad  sub- 
j  ject  would  be  a  concert  around  the 
I  theme,  “The  Spires  of  Christmas.” 

{  Here  the  title  is  purposely  a  little 
I  ambiguous.  But  the  meaning  could 
I  be  made  increasingly  clear  as  the 
I  concert  progressed — “The  Spires  of 
I  Christmas”  meaning  the  ideals  or  the 
i  fundam«ital  truths  of  the  Christmas 
I  story  such  as  giving,  friendship,  peace, 

'  love,  etc.  Again,  with  an  idea  like 
I  this,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  dif- 
!  flcult  to  find  suitable  materials,  and 
I  weave  a  meaningful  narration  around 
I  them. 

Writ*  It  r**Mlf< 

As  you  can  see,  I  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  creativeness  of  all  choral 
people.  I  believe  that  any  program 
worth  its  weight  in  listening  is  a 


genuinely  creative  effort,  and  the 
Christmas  program  is  no  exception. 
To  get  results  that  are  satisfying 
often  means  sitting  down  and  organiz¬ 
ing  an  idea,  and  projecting  it  through 
all  its  details  to  a  successful  comple¬ 
tion.  A  lot  of  directors  are  scared  to 
death  even  to  try  writing  a  narration 
for  a  choral  concert.  For  them,  I 
say,  know  what  you  want,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  quickly  wordt 
get  put  together.  You  don’t  have  to 
be  original.  One  of  the  finest  Christ¬ 
mas  concerts  I  ever  heard  was  called 
“There’ll  Always  Be  Christmas,”  per¬ 
formed  by  an  English  boys’  choir  in 
which  the  narration  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  scripture,  well  known  Christ¬ 
mas  poetry,  and  excerpts  from  an 
English  children’s  reader.  Although 
none  of  the  narration  was  original 
in  the  sense  of  being  written  spe¬ 
cifically  for  that  particular  concert, 
it  was  as  effective  and  moving  as  any¬ 
thing  could  be. 

Two  Ports 

One  more  comment.  Don’t  try  to 
make  the  idea  last  too  long.  It  is 
wisn*  to  organize  your  Christmas  con¬ 
cert  into  two  parts,  the  first  half  a  for¬ 
mal  presentation  of  several  suitable 
choral  numbers,  and  the  last  hall 
being  built  around  a  central  theme. 
This,  of  course,  is  personal  opinion, 
but  I  do  believe  the  problems  of  pace 
and  timing  are  easier  to  work  out. 

Christmas  means  a  lot  of  things  to 
a  lot  of  people,  but  to  everybody, 
Christmas  means  singing.  And  to  the 
smart  choral  director,  it  means  his 
finest  hour.  A  well  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  Christmas  choral  concert  can 
do  wonders  for  your  choral  program. 
And  when  that  concert  is  the  result 
of  your  own  imagination  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  rewards  are  incomparable. 

Next  month  I  will  outline  a  com¬ 
plete  Chriatma*  choral  concert  in-  ’’ 
eluding  narration,  stage  action,  and 
suitable  choral  materials.  It  is  called 
“Our  Christmas  Heritage.” 

W.  R. 

U,  of  Wiacon$in  Held 
Outatanding  Inatitute 

The  boy  with  the  changing  voice, 
kindergarten  rhythms,  and  music  in 
the  one-room  school  were  among  the 
topics  nationally-known  music  edu¬ 
cators  discussed  at  the  Elementary 
School  Music  Institute  at  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Union  on  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  campus  on  Aug.  12-14. 

Hobart  ^mmers,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  Chicago  schools,  headed 
the  panel  of  experts,  according  to 
University  of  Wisconsin  Prof.  S.  T. 
Burns,  general  chairman  of  the  in¬ 
stitute.  Other  out-of-state  speakers 
were  Prof.  Anne  E.  Pierce  of  Iowa 
State  University  and  Prof.  Gladys 
Tipton  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Wisconsin  staff  members  included 
Prof.  Sara  Rhue,  UW  department  of 
education;  Herman  Smith,  Milwau¬ 
kee  schools  division  of  music  direc¬ 
tor;  E.  J.  McKean,  Tomah  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  Lloyd  Nell, 
Marion  supervising  principal;  Mar¬ 
cella  O’Leary,  Racine  supervisor  of 
elementary  music;  Zelma  Monlux, 
Waukesha  schools  division  of  music 
director;  and  Leona  Henricksen, 
Oshkosh  supervisor  of  elementary 
music. 
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Tke  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  Pago  IB) 

1st  PtHormmmctt  of  Original 
toad  Works  by  Celfogo  Bands 

Me  continue  our  listing  from  the 
October  1952  issue  as  foliows: 

No.  14.  SYMPHONIC  OVERTURE 
TOR  BAND  by  Rufus  Foster.  First 
performance  by  the  Michigan  State 
College  Concert  Band,  Leonard  Fal¬ 
cone.  conducting.  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  May  24,  1950.  We  quote 
front  the  printed  program  of  that  con¬ 
cert: 

‘This  Overture  is  the  second  com¬ 
position  written  directly  for  band  by 
Mr.  Foster,  graduate  music  major 
from  Lansing,  Michigan.  His  first 
work  “Fantasia"  was  given  its  first 
performance  by  the  M.S.C.  Concert 
Band  last  year  (1949)  and  received 
wide  acclaim.” 

(For  information  write  to:  Mr. 
Leonard  Falcone,  Director  ot  Bands, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 
Michigan.) 

No.  15.  PRELUDE  FOR  BAND  by 
Robeson  Allport.  First  performance 
by  the  University  of  Washington  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  Walter  C.  Welke,  conduct¬ 
ing.  Seattle,  Washington,  May  31, 
1950.  From  the  program:  "Mr.  All¬ 
port  is  a  graduate  of  composition  in 
the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Music  and  a  member  of  the  oboe 
section  of  the  Concert  Band.” 

(For  information  write  to:  \(r. 
Walter  C.  Welke,  Director  of  Bands, 
School  of  Music,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Washington.) 

No.  16.  SINFONIA  by  Charles  Car¬ 
ter.  First  performance  by  the  Ohio 
State  University  Concert  Band,  Man- 
ley  R.  Whitcomb,  conducting,  at  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association, 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  March  8,  1952. 

“This  is  the  composer’s  second  work 
for  band  and  was  composed  especially 
for  performance  at  the  18th  Annual 
(Convention  of  the  ABA.  In  sonata- 
allegro  form,  it  represents  the  com¬ 
poser's  seeking  in  a  texture  of  linear 
motion  for  the  answer  to  some  per¬ 
sonal  questions  concerning  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  his  music  shall  go.” 
Note  the  June  1952  issue  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  the  com¬ 
poser  included  with  the  listing  of  his 
composition  TENSION  which  was  No. 
8  on  our  First  Performances  listing. 

(For  information  write  direct  to: 
Mr.  Charles  Carter,  2495  Adams  Ave¬ 
nue,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

Watch  for  continuation  of  this  list 
is  a  future  issue! 


"Dek-A-Music"  Fun 
For  Teacher  and  Student 


tionary  definitions  and  pronunciation 
aids.  In  the  most  unique  manner,  the 
names  of  the  notes  in  both  clefs  are 
taught  with  their  respective  positions 
on  the  keyboard. 

Though  designed  especially  for 
childrra,  Dek-A-Music  has  been 
equally  successful  with  grammar  and 
high  school  students  as  well  as  all 
instrumental  and  vocal  students,  re¬ 
gardless  of  age. 

According  to  The  SCHCX>L  MU¬ 
SICIAN,  the  cards  are  priced  at  $1.50, 
copyrighted  and  distributed  by  Dek- 
A-Music  Company,  P.  O.  Box  7981, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Dek-A-Music  is  a  simple  time¬ 
saving  and  fun  method  of  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  music.  In  just 
70  cards,  with  133  questions  aiid  an¬ 
swers,  the  complete  fundamentals  of 
music  are  covered.  Beginning  with 
the  staff  and  its  clefs,  through  the 
kinds  of  notes,  rests,  and  accidentals, 
time  and  key  signatures,  and  musical 
terms  and  symbols,  the  pupil  is  guid¬ 
ed  with  examples,  simple  exact  dic- 
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...and  now 

an  Eastman  scholarship 

hr  Tommy  Hohstadt  sad  kit 
Rtyaolds  Coaiempora  trumpet 

An  honored  team,  this  Reynolds  and 
Tommy,  already  famous  on  radio,  TV 
and  concert  stages— now  Eastman 
School  of  Music  scholarship  winners. 
Honor  your  talent  with  a  Reynolds 
custom  quality  trumpet.  You’ll  ^rill  to 
its  tone  solidity  and  sure-fire  valve  action! 
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is  called 


Critics  say  they’re  excep¬ 
tional  ...  a  real  inspiration 
to  students,  and  a  ’’must” 
for  collectors  of  modern 
band  music.  It’s  Leonard 
B.  Smith,  America’s  pre¬ 
mier  cornet  soloist,  at  his 
best,  with  accompaniment 
of  his  own  band.  Order 
both  double-side  records 
today! 
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alifornia 


Jl  J  MAIL  TO  BANDLAND,  INC. 

\  I  I  V407  FOX  BIDG.,  DEPT.  3-S,  DETROIT  1,  MICH. 
Pleat*  sand  Ih*  following  racordt: 

78  r.p.m.  4S  r.p.m. 

Hail,  Detroit  m  rn  $1.50 

_ Ecstasy  I — I  I — I  postpaid  S 

Ballaltl*  I — I  (—1  $1.50 

_ Willow  Echoes  I — I  1 — I  postpaid  $ _ 

□  Money  order  □  Check  Total 

enclosed  enclosed  enclosed  $_ 
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ECSTASY 
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POSTPAID  ADDRESS 


Sand  Your  Teenagars 
Naws  to  Judy  Lao 


CITY,  STATE 


Theta  morchet  In  print  also  I 
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MOUTHPIECE 
for  your  embouthure 
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fkrcitf*g  Qmd  l■t•rpr•#atie■ 

I  One  hears  the  following  comment 
I  all  too  frequently:  “He  plays  pretty 
j  well  but  he  doesn’t  phrase  enough.’’ 
j  The  statement  taken  at  face  value  is 
contradictory.  Just  how  can  one 
I  play  “pretty  well”  and  at  the  same 
time  phrase  badly?  Sound  playing 
implies  that  both  the  technical  and 
interpretive  elements  will  be  happily 
joined  in  a  fine  presentation  of  the 
music.  Of  course,  by  saying  “he  plays 
pretty  well”  one  means  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  accomplish  fast  passages 
with  a-  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  This 
is  then  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Re¬ 
gretfully,  playing  well,  to  a  great 
many  students,  means  to  play  fast 
and  loud.  This  attitude  is  largely 
the  result  of  teacher  emphasis.  By 
stressing  from  the  beginning  the  over 
all  importance  of  technique,  the 
teacher  neglects  other  factors.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  time  arrives  where 
the  teacher  would  like  some  inter¬ 
pretive  results,  he  has  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them.  Granted  that  spade 
work  in  the  fundamentals  of  tech¬ 
nique  is  essential,  however,  as  soon 
as  is  feasible,  the  teacher  should  also 
point  out  differences  in  dynamics, 
slurs,  and  such  markings  as  they  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  lesson.  Since  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  music  is  to  involve  both 
.interpretive  and  technical  considera¬ 
tions,  ground  work  in  both  elements 
must  be  initiated  early  if  a  happy 
fusion  of  the  two  is  to  result  in  later 
years.  The  beginning  lessons  can 
offer  source  material  for  phrasing.  If 
it  is  merely  the  repeating  of  a  line 
louder  or  softer  the  point  has  been 
made. 

As  the  student  progresses  through 
high  school  he  wiH  note  with  ever 
increasing  awareness  the  value  and 
importance  of  dynamic,  tempo,  and 
articulation  markings.  The  technique 
of  understanding  and  interpreting 
signs  and  symbols  is  to  be  acquired 
through  training  and  experience;  such 
knowledge  serves  as  background  ma¬ 
terial  for  good  phrasing.  Another 
technique  to  be  learned  is  that  of 
breathing;  the  breath  punctuates  the 
;  melody  line  and  is  necessary  to  prop- 
I  er  interpretation. 

However,  knowledge  of  markings 
j  whether  breath,  dynamic  or  what,  in 
itself  does  not  assure  good  phrasing. 
Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  the  son  of  the 
famous  Johann,  once  wrote  that 

.  .  one  must  constaniI>  make  use 
of  the  ear  because  the  necessary 
marks  are  not  always  found  in  the 
score.” 

Clara  Schumann  in  a  letter  to 
Brahms  stated  how  through  accurate 
study  she  would  “be  able  to  hear  a 
good  deal — I  mean  correctly.”  This 
brings  up  another  point  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  analyze  the  compositon  to  be 
I  played.  l.iet  the  teacher  and  student 


•  •  • 


By  David  Kaplan 


S«nd  all  quattient  diract  to  David 
Kaplan,  Diractor  of  Music,  Raynolds 
Community  High  School,  Raynolds, 
Illinois. 
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"OkUL" 

EBONITE  CLARINET 


iftetf — $118.00 


Complete  wUh 
6-Piece  Plueh-Lined  Oa$e 
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“You  never  saw 
such  an  expression 
on  a  man's  face 
in  all  your  life!" 


‘His  horn  had  more  snap, 
more  poirer,  more  tone-color, 
and  a  livelier  response  than 
he'd  ever  gotten... 
the  very  first  time  he 
tried  one  of  my  reedsi 


My  friend,  who  runs  a  musk  store 
here  in  Hollywood,  was  tickled  pink. 
Seems  that  one  of  his  customers,  a 
sax  star  with  one  of  the  well-known 
bands  out  here  on  the  coast,  had  been 
complaining  about  not  being  able  to 
find  a  good  reed  any  more.  Finally, 
one  day  my  friend  persuaded  him  to 
try  one  of  my  Roy  J.  Maier  SIGNA¬ 
TURE  Reeds.  Well,  sir,  you'd  have 
thought  someone  had  willed  him  a 
million  dollars,  he  was  so  pleased  with 
it!  He  came  back,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  to  tell  my  friend  about  it. 
Clainned  his  sax  had  a  livelier  tone  atid 
a  snappier  response  from  the  first 
moment  he  slipped  one  on  his  mouth-  , 
piece.  Of  course,  he  doesn’t  know  why 
my  SIGNATURE  reeds  are  better . . . 
he  just  knows  they  ore  I  Actually,  the 
difference  is  in  the  fine,  selected  cane 
I  use — and  the  special  way  I  cut  them 
. . .  ever  so  gently ...  so  that  the  virgin 
vitality  and  flexibility  of  the  cane  isn’t 
squeezed  out . . .  but  remains  to  give 
you  more  power,  ideal  tone  color  and 
live,  snappy  response." 


^YOUUIik9  ••retool 

Buy  'em  ...  try  'em  I 
You'll  like  the  way 
they  supercharge 
.  your  horn,  loo!  Ask 
j  for  Roy  J.  Maier 
!  SIGNATURE  Reeds 
at  your  music  dealer 
NOW  I 
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sit  down  and  cooperatively  note  the 
first  and  second  themes,  the  transi¬ 
tions,  and  the  scope  of  the  melodic 
line.  Now,  this  is  not  being  intel¬ 
lectual.  Analysis  can  stimulate  bet¬ 
ter  performance.  A  phrase  takes  on 
add^  meaning  when  certain  notes 
are  described  as  passing  notes,  o^ers 
as  neighbors,  etc.  An  analysis  of  the 
minute  parts  of  both  the  solo  and 
accompaniment  as  they  fit  into  the 
unified  whole  makes  for  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  consequently  better  playing. 
It  is  obvous  that  g(^  phrasing  in¬ 
vites  both  keen  eye  and  ear  percep¬ 
tion. 


j  The  use  of  rubato  will  certainly 
I  enter  into  interpretive  playing.  'Too 
many  musicians  are  prone  to  think  as 
,  did  Grove  in  his  Dictionary  that 
I  rubato,  though  used  by  the  Roman- 
I  ticists,  is  unthinkable  in  the  Classic 
!  era.  Such  a  view  is  erroneous  since 
I  it  does  not  consider  what  the  music¬ 
ians  of  the  so-called  Classic  era  felt 
I  about  rubato.  The  taking  of  liberties 
;  for  the  sake  of  musical  expression 
I  was  not  frowned  upon  by  Mozart. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father  Mozart  wrote 
I  that  “No  one  seems  to  understand  the 
:  tempo  rubato  in  an  Adagio,  where  the 
I  left  hand  does  not  know  anything 
I  about  it."  The  piano,  of  course,  was 
under  discussion  here.  However,  the 
I  point  is  that  Mozart  DID  employ 
I  rubato  and  stated  the  technique  for 
]  its  use,  namely,  “.  .  .  the  left  hand 
I  does  not  know  anything  about  it.” 

!  This  is  to  say  that  the  taking  of  lib¬ 
erties  does  not  distort  or  infringe 
:  upon  the  accompaniment.  Mozart 
used  rubato,  yet  so  many  musicians 
I  today  are  unwilling  to  accept  the 
rubato  in  the  “Classics.”  I  have  ob- 
'  served  musicians  remark  that  the 
“music  will  play  itself.”  Inferred  here 
I  is  that  elaborate  phrasing  is  not  neces- 
;  sary  since  such  things  were  not  done 
i  in  the  Classics  era.  This  attitude, 

I  resulting  in  heartless  rote  playing,  is 
I  absurd  and  has  no  basis  in  fact.  Ru- 
I  bato  depends  on  musical  content  not 
i  on  the  composer’s  life  span.  Good  in- 
i  terpretation  demands  a  knowledge  of 
I  the  music’s  background,  when  it  was 
I  written,  etc.,  but  it  demands  also  in- 
I  vestigation  of  each  work  for  its  own 
'  worth.  One  really  cannot  confine 
I  rubato,  or  for  that  matter  phrasing,  to 
I  any  single  period  of  musical  history. 

Heficfay  Music 

I  Before  we  know  it  the  Christmas 
I  season  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Carols 
!  will,  be  sung  and  played  over  radio 
]  and  TV.  Naturally,  our  young  clari¬ 
netists  will  want  to  join  in  the  sea¬ 
son’s  festivities.  Many  directors  have 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  souhd  prac¬ 
tice  to  have  their  youngsters  able  to 
play  little  pieces  suited  to  the  various 
holidays.  Playing  these  numbers  be¬ 
fore  parents  and  friends  at  home  tends 
to  demonstrate  the  joy  usefullness  of 
instrumental  study.  This  seems  to  be 
a  very  healthy  method  of  publicizing 
an  instrumental  program.  A  parent 
or  child  will  feel  that  perhaps  next 
year  it  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to 
play  a  carol  on  some  instrument.  A 
useful  volume  is: 

My  Christmas  Album^-arranged  by 
Fred  Weber,  BeluHn,  60c,  1951. 

This  publication  is  a  series  for  the 
various  instruments.  A  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  may  be  secured  for  $1.00. 
The  album  may  be  used  as  clarinet 


OUTSTANDING  NEW 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  CLARINET 

OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST 
TO  TEACHERS 


Compositions  by  ROBERT  STARK 

Taodiar  m  th*  RotoI  Music  School  in  Wunburg, 
Gormany  in  tho  lost  docodo  oi  tho  19th  contu^ 
and  ons  oi  tho  gtootost  writors  oi  clarinot  music 
oi  ^  timo.  His  works  arc  in  groat  demand  by 
sorious  clorinotists.  Somo  aio  no  longer  obtain- 
abU  elsswhsrs,  as  iev  as  wo  know. 

Tweaty-Foar  Stadias 
la  All  Kays,  Op.  49 

Intorosting  and  oi  insstimablo  Talus  in  dsvslop- 
ing  advanesd  tschniquss. 

Grodos  3-5  12.00 

Twaaty-Foar  Groad 
Virtaese  Stadias,  Op.  51 

Somo  oi  ths  most  valuablo  studios  OTsr  eom- 
pilod  ior  ths  advonesd  dorinstist.  Formsrly 
only  ioroign  editions  hors  boon  avoilabls  and 
thsss  not  sines  World  War  II. 

Grades  4-6  Books  1  &  2  Each  $1.50 

Soaoto  for  2 
Clarlaats,  Op.  49 
From  ths  Method 


Arrangements  and  Revisions  by 
WALLACE  R.  TENNEY 

Iiutructor  oi  Clarinet.  San  Francisco  Coruerra- 
tory  oi  Music. 

Tkirty-Thraa  Choraetaristie  Skatchas  . 

L.  Wiedemann 

Grades  3-4  Books  1  &  2  Each  $1.25 

Both  Volrunes  Together  $2.25 

Twalva  Amasiaq  Exareisas,  Op.  30 

H.  Baermann 

Grades  3-5  $1.00 

Six  Daats,  Op.  70 
W.  A.  Moxort 

Concerted  Clarinet  Arrangements  oi  some  oi 
Mosart's  iamous  sonatas  ior  violin  and  piano. 
Both  ports  are  imusuolly  interesting.  Printed  in 
single  books  on  dual  stoves. 

Book  1  $2.50  Book  2  $2.50  Both  Volumes  $4.50 

Etadat  Maiediqaas,^  Op.  22 
H.  nose 

First  American  edition  oi  this  celebrated  work. 
Grades  3-5  $1.00 


Grades  1  &  2  Easy 
Gredes  3  &  4  Medium  DiUicutt 
Grades  5  &  6  Diiiicult 


Copies  oi  any  oi  the  above  publications  will  be 
sent  to  quakhed  teachers  on  30  day  approval. 

Note:  These  are  only  a  iew  items  irom  our 
Catalog  oi  Clarinet  Music  which  is  ires  to  edu¬ 
cators.  When  requesting  a  catalog,  please  write 
to  Dept.  6. 
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as  well  as  Easter  and  other  devotional 
days.  Directors  may  wish  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibilities  of  this  collection. 

UHrmtuf  mad  Idmtmrlmlt  fmr  CImrhmt 

Method,  Part  3,  Virtuoso  Studies  and 
Duos-Gustave  Langenus,  Carl  Fischer. 

Purpose:  Virtuoso  material  for  ad¬ 
vanced  player. 

Included  in  this  volume  are  many 
fine  duets  such  famous  clarinetists 
as  Berr,  Muller,  Cavallini,  and  Lang¬ 
enus.  Also  included  are  the  Mozart 
Como  di  basseto  duets,  and  the  Beeth¬ 
oven  Duos  for  clarinet  and  bassoon, 
now  in  clarinet  duet  arrangements. 
The  Beethoven  Trio,  op.  87  for  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  is  here  ar¬ 
ranged  for  clarinet  trio.  There  are 
good  studies  in  this  volume.  The 
nine  routine  studies  run  the  full 
gamut:  chromatic,  tongue,  etc.  Very 


solo,  with  or  without  accompaniment, 
or  as  clarinet  duets. 

Fifteen  Christmas  melodies  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Among  these  are  the  popular 
Adeste  Fidelis,  Silent  Night,  Ilrst 
Noel,  Jingle  Bells,  and  others.  The 
carols  are  presented  in  easy  arrange¬ 
ments.  O  Holy  Night,  for  instance, 
in  C  (for  .clarinet)  and  in  3/4,  has 
“e”  (top  space)  and  “c”  (below  staff) 
as  its  range.  The  carols  fall,  by  and 
large,  within  this  range. 

*  •  •  • 

Another  volume  which  may  be  in¬ 
vestigated  is: 

Devotional  Solos  for  Bb  Clarinet — 
arranged  and  edited  by  Newell  H. 
Long  and  Margaret  Sisson.  Remick. 
L.,  25c. 

I  have  not  personally  examined  this 
edition  but  from  what  I  gather  it  con¬ 
tains  suitable  music  for  Christmas 


good  indeed  are  the  left  hand,  trill, 
staccato,  and  cadmza  studies.  For  the 
advanced  student  this  is  a  good  text 
Grade  4-5 


Clarinet  School,  Part  3 — Henry  Loz 
arus  (DeViUe).  Carl  Fischer. 

Purpose:  advanced  technical  ma¬ 
terial  for  advanced  student.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  the  famous  Three  Grand 
(or  Artistic)  Duets,  25  advanced 
studies,  15  melodious  studies,  3  con¬ 
cert  duets,  and  such  old  solos  as 
Rigoletto,  Cujus  Animam,  and  La 
Sonnambula  in  addition  to  several 
Lazarus  arrangements.  The  three 
Grand  Duets  are  of  advanced  calibre 
and  will  be  great  sport  to  the  serious 
clarinetists.  Both  parts  have  much 
technical  activity.  The  25  studies  vary 
in  emphasis.  Number  11  stresses  the 
left  thumb,  number  12  the  left  and, 
and  numbers  3  and  25  the  tongue. 
The  concert  duets  are  easier  than  the 
Grand.  This  volume  is  Grade  5  ma¬ 
terial  and  like  the  Langenus  is  for 
the  advanced  student.  Lazarus  was  a 
very  fine  clarinetist  and  teacher;  his 
works  still  have  much  to  offer. 

New  Mask  Reviews 

Seven  Melodic  Pieces  for  Clorinet 
and  Piano — edited  by  David  Weber. 
Leeds,  $2.00,  1052. 

A  very  recent  publication,  this  al¬ 
bum  will  meet  the  needs  of  many 
teachers  and  students.  I  should  like 
to  quote  the  editor’s  foreword  since 
it  sums  up  pretty  well  his  intentions: 
“These  seven  little  pieces  have  been 
chosen  primarily  to  increase  the  mus¬ 
ical  experience  of  the  clarinet  student. 
They  are  not  too  difficult  technically 
and  yet,  because  of  the  integrated 
piano  accompaniments,  are  far  more 
interesting  than  ordinary  student  ma¬ 
terial.  These  pieces  have  the  virtue 
of  being  original  works  for  clarinet, 
not  simplified  transcriptions,  and  of 
being  written  in  a  folk-music  style, 
the  basis  of  most  great  music.  They 
bring  to  the  student  an  awareness  of 
the  characteristic  Russian  harmonies, 
with  their  Oriental  qualities.  Further¬ 
more,  the  students  are  introduced. 
Very  pleasantly,  to  modem  harmony, 
as  in  the  Scherzino.  The  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns,  too,  are  very  interesting.  The 
editor  feels  that  the  student  will  find 
these  pieces  very  rewarding  and  that 
the  teacher  will  welcome  them  for  re¬ 
cital  and  teaching  purposes.”  Mr. 
Weber,  a  prominent  New  York  clari¬ 
netist,  has  stated  in  his  foreword  just 
what  teachers  wish  to  know  about  a 
volume.  Each  of  the  pieces  contains 
annotations  by  the  editor. 

Number  one  is  entitled,  A  Song.  It 
is  in  two  sharps  for  clarinet  and  is 
a  slow  moving  waltz.  No  technical 
difficulties  are  present;  smooUi  play¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  The  middle  of  the 
clarinet  register  is  employed.  Waltz, 
number  two,  is  a  Vivo  in  three  sharps 
(F#  minor  for  cl.).  It  offers  more 
technical  considerations  than  the  first 
piece  and  some  fast  tonguing  passages. 
Melody  is  an  Allegretto  in  two  sharps. 
Here  there  is  no  tonguing  but  smooth 
flowing  phrases;  the  first  half  of  the 
piece  is  in  the  lower  register.  March 
is  a  2/4  in  one  fiat.  'Hie  Andantino, 
4/4  in  two  sharjM,  is  also  smooth  flow¬ 
ing.  The  Folk  Song  in  2/4  contains 
some  easy  sixteenth  iMte  passages; 
an  Andante,  it  offers  no  difficult  let. 
The  Scherzino  is  an  Allegretto  in  4/4 
and  two  sharps.  It  is  the  longest  of 
the  Seven  Pieces.  No  tonguing  i* 
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aiked  for  here  and  the  piece  is  not 
difllcult. 

In  genotd,  the  very  high  register 
is  not  employed  in  these  numbers. 
The  pieces  tu’e  both  charming  and 
interesting.  The  four  Russian  com- 
■«ers  represented  have  also  consid- 
d  the  piano  for  the  parts  are  also 
..cresting.  Teachers  will  want  this 
Tcdume;  certainly  there  is  great  need 
for  it.  Grade  2-3. 


The  String 
Clearing  House 

(Starts  on  Page  30) 

notes  are  in  the  treble  clef.  Broad 
theme  excellent  tor  developing  tone 
and  control. 

*  *  • 

Four  Short  Pieces  —  H.  Ferguson  — 
Publisher:  Boosey  and  Hawkes 
|U5. 

Interesting  selections  including  Pre¬ 
lude,  Scherzo,  Pastoral,  Burleque,  for 
the  intermediate  advanced  student  in¬ 
volving  higher  positions  (otherwise 
not  difficult). 

*  *  * 

Passaeaglia  —  Rebecca  Clarke  —  Pub¬ 
lisher;  G.  Schirmer  @  75c. 

This  Passaeaglia  on  an  old  English 
tune,  attributed  to  Thomas  Tallis,  is 
an  excellent  solo  for  recital.  It  sounds 
well  for  the  instrument.  The  theme  is 
developed  in  a  very  musical  manner. 
For  the  advanced  player  with  a  big 
broad  tone.  (Cello  solo  part  is  in¬ 
cluded.) 

*  •  * 

Yiskor — (In  Memoriam)  —  Oedoen 
Partos — Publisher;  Israeli  Mu^c — os- 
signed  to  Leeds  Music  Corp.  AvaiU 
sble  for  string  orchestra  and  Viola  on 
hire.  (No  Price  Listed.) 

The  main  theme  stated  by  the  solo 
instrument  at  the  very  beginning  is 
derived  from  a  traditional  Jewish 
chant  and  serves  as  basis  for  the  en¬ 
tire  piece.  Five  themes,  each  ger¬ 
minating  from  the  basic  theme  are 
used  in  developing  the  composition. 

This  work  should  become  part  of 
the  standard  repertoire  for  the  viola. 
It  is  very  moving.  It  speaks  in  the 
contemporary  idiom.  This  composi¬ 
tion  has  much  to  say  to  all.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  musicians.  Leeds  Mu¬ 
sic  Corp.  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
making  this  work  more  easily  avail¬ 
able.  The  composer  has  recorded  the 
composition  on  ZLIL  records.  Solo 
parts  also  available  for  Violin  and 
Cello. 

•  •  • 

Matic  tor  fho  Cotlo—Adroocod 

Passaeaglia — Rebecca  Clarke — Please 
tee  Viola  Review  Section. 

Yiskor  (In  Memoriam)  O.  Partos — 
Please  see  Viola  Review  Section. 
Adnaio  and  Allearo — Luigi  Boccherini 
—Edited  by  E.  Feuermann — Publish¬ 
er;  Carl  Fischer  @  $1.25. 

In  the  Sonata  #6  in  A  Major  we 
have  two  movements  fingered, 
phrased  and  edited  by  the  famous  cel¬ 
list.  It  is  really  regrettable  that  the 
other  two  movements  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  an  American  Edition  thru  this 
fine  editor. 

•  *  • 

Concerto  in  A.  Minor  On.  129 — R. 
Schumann — Edited  by  E.  Feuermann 
—P7iblisher:  Carl  Fischer  <d>  $2.50. 

Orchestral  accompaniment  avail¬ 
able  on  rental.  An  excellent  edition 
of  this  popular  concerto. 

(Turn  the  page  please) 
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PsHsttion  ii  no  trifle  but  triflet  moke  perfutfiort  —  tiniihing  touches  by  Mr  C.  Prueler 

the  POWEB  behind  the  snperior  PERFORMANCE 
of  PRREFER  .  .  .  The  American  Clarinet 


Time  Tested  and  confirmed  by  player  acceptance  everywhere 

writ*  for  lotost  catalog 


G.  PRUEFER  MFG.  CO.,  185  UNION  AVE.,  PROV.,  R.  I. 


Chiron 

Vibrator 


For  Saxophone  and  Clarinet 


Reeds 

10  DIFFERENT  STRENGTHS 

This  distinctive  product  is  made 
of  GENUINE  FRENCH  CANE, 
grown  and  aged  in  the  discrim¬ 
inating  tradition  of  old  world  fine 
reed  making. 

Manufactured  in  France 

WITH  A  VIBRATOR  .  .  . 

YOU’RE  SURE  .  .  . 

Ask  your  dealer 


H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.  •  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


or,  I9S2 
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CLARINET  OUTFIT 


No.  300-Ebeiiita  . $  99.00 

No.  302— Oronadiiio  wood  ..  110.00 


Onutitt 


MADE  IN  FRANCE 


CLARINET  OUTFIT 


No.  400— Oronadiiio  wood,  poftoo* 
forgod  koyt,  ponna>pott  conilrwcMon. 

$158.00 


MARTIN 

^  MADE  IN  FRANCE 


CLARINET  OUTFIT 


No.  1— Swporb  orHst  quality,  ttlil  at 
lowott  prico  of  oil  Rnt  Hno  clorinot*. 
FInott  natural  Oronadllla,  with 
porma'forgod  koyt  and  pormo-potl 
cdottrucHon.  $199J0 


All  pricot  inelvdo  com  and  Fodtroi  To*. 
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SOLD  ONLY  THRU  AUTHOROID  DIALIRS 


Michigan  Band  Ploys 
H.  S.  Halffima  Show 


{Continued  from  Page  35) 
all  events  In  the  history  of  Wheaton 
were  treated  to  a  beantifully-dis- 
cipll^qd. rehearsal.  Perfection  was  the 
keynQle,a8  they  did  and  re^id  the  in¬ 
tricate  formations  that  were  %^to  be 
used  that  n^bt.  ^ 

Promptly  at  5:45  the  Band  and  their 
director  were  'treated  to  “Wheat^jn 
style”  dinners  in  the  high  school 
cafeteria  which  bordered  the  gridiron. 
Though  Dr.  Revelli  had  been  Invited 
to  participate  in  a  reception  for 
(Turn  to  Page  66) 


The  String 
Clearing  House 

(Continued  from  Page  46) 


The  Vallee  des  Cloches — M.  Ravel. 
Transcribed  for  cello  and  Piano  by 
Castelnuovo  Tedesco — Publisher:  Carl 
Fischer — $1.25. 

A  flne  transcription  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  player.  Aside  from  its  testi- 
tura,  it  should  not  prove  too  difficult 
for  the  performer. 


f  Isfsrmsdiatg-iusyl 

Csardas — Lajos  Shuk — Publisher:  G. 
Schirmer  @  85c. 

Sparkling  Gypsy  music  of  moderate  1 
difficulty  for  the  student  of  interme¬ 
diate  level.  All  but  3  staves  are  in  | 
treble  clef. 


Gavotta  —  P.  Ficarra  —  Publisher:  G. 
Schirmer  @  50c. 


A  charming,  melodious  selection 
for  the  intermediate  student.  Mod¬ 
erately  easy.  Entire  cello  part  is  in 
tenor  clef.  Excellent  for  study  of 
tenor  clef  as  the  range  is  not  difficult. 


Classic  and  Folk  Melodies — Ed.  C. 
Krane — Publisher:  T.  Presser  75c. 

Transcriptions  in  the  first  position 
for  the  beginning  cellist.  The  Euro¬ 
peon  Folk  Songs  are  used.  Large 
notes.  Selections  are  well  edited  but 
not  fingered.  This  album  should  sup¬ 
ply  a  need  for  young  players. 

Hope  you  will  be  adventuresome 
and  dip  into  some  of  this  new  mate¬ 
rial.  Sure  you  will  find  most  agree¬ 
able  student  reaction.  See  you  in  De¬ 
cember. 


Northern  Michigcm  College 
Has  Two  Music  Clinics 


The  Music  Department  of  the 
Northern  Michigan  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Marquette  sponsored  two 
Music  Clinics  in  August  for  high 
school  students,  music  teachers  and 
other  interested  musicians. 

Dr.  Frank  Simon,  well-known 
band  director,  was  the  Guest  Con¬ 
ductor  for  the  Band  Clinic,  August 
ll-15th.  This  was  Dr.  Simon’s  sec¬ 
ond  year  on  the  college  campus. 

Dr.  Harry  R.  Wilson,  Columbia 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City, 
was  the  Guest  Conductor  for  the 
Choral  Clinic  the  following  week, 
August  18-22nd. 

Dr.  Allan  L.  Niemi,  Head  of  the 
Music  Department,  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  College  of  Nucation,  was  in 
charge  of  the  two  music  clinics. 
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A  100%  Fwro  OH  A  Fragrant 
A  Non-gamining  A  Only  35F 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 
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BRILHART  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CORP  BOX  36 


HUNTINGTON  new  YORK 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Utar  Ed: 

I  must  take  a  moment  of  time  to  cou- 
/ratulate  you  on  your  new  Teenagers 
teetion  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  It 
it  an  excellent  example  of  your  policy  of 
ssnslantly  adding  new  features  to  keep 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  right  up  to  the 
wdsvte  and  of  interest  to  all  of  ita 
readers. 

Al  Wri«bt 
Pra»ldaat 

FlorMo  Made  Edocators  Aueclatioa 
Miami  Soidor  Hi9li  Sclioel 
Miami.  Horida 


Dear  Ed: 

One  of  the  best  things  I  have  read  in 
a  long,  long  time  is  the  story,  “Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  Choral  Director."  bp  Edward 
H.  Hamilton  (April  19St  issuej, 

Mr.  Frod  W.  Millar 
Slioaorlaad  Dram  Compoay 
Ckicopo.  IIHaoh 


Dear  Ed: 

Kindly  renew  so  my  files  will  not  be 
krofcen.  I  don't  want  to  miss  one  issue 
of  pour  fine  magasHnel 

Jama*  M.  Kattaa 
Meoniaia  Viaw,  CaMomla 


Dear  Ed : 

Have  enjoyed  reading  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  The  different  clinicals  have 
keen  a  great  help  to  me  since  I  am  a  pri¬ 
vate  as  well  as  a  public  school  teacher. 


voUK 


l^ar  Ed  : 

Enclosed  please  find  five  dollars  for  a 
three-year  subscription  to  the  fine  School 
Msisician  magazine.  I  have  enjoyed  every 
topy  thus  far,  and  as  you  can  tell  by 
this  remittance  I  do  not  want  to  miss 
a  ainpre  iaaue  of  the  magazine  for  the 
next  three  years.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  my  father,  Lumir  C.  Havlicek,  of 
Crete,  Nebraska,  has  every  iaaue  of  the 
magazine  since  you  first  started  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  back  in  the  thirties. 

We  will  soon  have  a  magasine  sale  in 
sur  school,  and  I  am  asking  all  band 
members  to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  Since  I  am  the  principal  in 
•or  school.  I  will  also  have  a  copy  in  the 
Mkrory.  The  band  members  enjoy  the 
Tsenage  Section  very  much. 

■yroa  A.  Havneak 
Principal 


•  See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune 
. .  .yes,  even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  CuHomhuilt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
atcurale  intonation! 

THE  FEDIEI  COMPANY 
ELKHART.  INDIANA 


Dear  Ed: 

What  a  jlne  book  you  are  making  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Heartiest  con- 
tratulations.  With  “Men  of  Ohio”  topping 
loitaa  and  all  in  the  Big  Ten,  I’tt  need 
ten  additional  copies  of  the  September 
issue. 


Dear  Ed: 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  so  much,  and 
sud  I  find  it  full  of  vitality.  I  am  glad 
•eu-  /  have  renewed  my  subscription. 

>  Mary  Help  of  CbrisHoot  Scboal 
Tampa  i.  Florida 


F/me  woodwinds  exclusively  for  more  than  four  generations 
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1.  FORMAL 


2.  DOUBLE  LAFEL 


3.  SINGLE  LAPEL 


4.  BUnON4JP 


One  coot  con  be  won  S  different  ways! 


5.  DRESS  PARADE 


Solves  the  style  problem.  Serves  as  a  Concert  Band  Coat  in  the 
auditorium;  as  a  Full  Dress  Band  Coat  on  the  football  field  or 
on  parade. 

Our  direct  representative  will  give  full  information,  quote 
prices,  help  you  make  selection  and  suggest  fund-raising 
ideas. 

Ostwald  makes  prompt  delivery  of  a  quality  uniform  at  a 
competitive  price.  Your  order  receives  our  most  meticulous 
attention,  down  to  its  smallest  detail. 

Write  for  illustrated  free  catalog.  Band  Technique  Films 
also  available  on  a  sale  or  rental  basis. 

“Uniforms  by  Ostwald"  is  America’s  foremost  designer 
and  manufacturer  of  Band,  Drum  Corps  and  Orchestra 
uniforms. 


Ifi 


Choose  your 
own  shield 


INC 


OSTWALD  BUILDING,  STATEN  ISLAND  1,  N.  Y 
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StQ§ord  load  leottcr  Clab 
StaWord  Sprlagt,  Ceaa. 

■y  Ebi«  M.  Jahastoa,  Traotarar 

In  June  1948  forty  parents  and 
friends  of  the  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 
High  School  Band  met  and  organized 
The  Stafford  Band  Booster  Club. 
For  that  meeting,  we  had  invited  the 
president  of  a  similar  club  in  a  nearby 
eommunity  to  be  our  guest  speaker. 
Her  story  was  extremely  interesting 
and  helpful  to  those  present. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  was  pri¬ 
marily  to  finance  trips  made  by  the 
band  to  music  festivals  throughout 
New  England.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  the  only  aim  of  the  Boosters. 
At  ail  times,  our  aim  has  been  to  be 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  overall 
niccess  of  our  band.  At  one  time, 
when  the  finances  of  the  School  In- 
itrument  Fund  were  at  a  low  ebb,  we 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  We 
did — to  the  tune  of  $420.00 — to  be  ap¬ 
plied  toward  the  purchase  of  a  much 
needed  Sousaphone. 

We  meet  once  a  month  during  the 
achool  year.  Our  officers  are  elected 
for  one  year.  Our  meetings  are  usu¬ 
ally  attended  by  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  our  band  director, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Gale.  Our  committees 
consist  of  Ways  and  Means,  Publicity 
and  Advisory,  The  latter  is  rather 
unique.  Our  Advisory  Board  consists 


quite  a  bit  of  money.  How  do  we 
earn  it?  Many  ways.  No  doubt  we 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
money-raising  projects.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  new  tried  ones.  Here 
are  a  few  we  have  tried  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully — 

1 —  We  have  had  membership  drives. 
Each  interested  person  joining 
contributing  $1.00  for  yearly  dues. 
We  found  it  advisable  to  discon¬ 
tinue  this  procedure  the  past  year. 
We  are  thinking  of  carrying  it  on 
this  year  with  this  difference — 
each  person  contributing  will  be 
entitled  to  attend  a  concert  or 
concerts  given  by  the  band  during 
the  year. 

2 —  Rummage  sales  proved  profitable. 
There  is  no  investment  entailed — 
all  is  clear  profit.  At  least  one  a 
year  and  possibly  two. 

3 —  We  sponsored  Band  Concerts  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  in  the  park 
that  adjoins  our  high  school.  It 
was  a  good  will  gesture  for  the 
friends  of  the  band  in  the  town. 
In  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  our  director,  the  Boosters  sold 
soft  drinks.  We  broke  even,  which 
was  our  aim.  Interest  in  the  band 
was  fostered  and  publicity  was 
gained. 

4 —  Our  biggest  money-raiser  was 
what  he  termed  a  “Harvest 
Dance”  .  Ths  was  held  around 


There’s  nothing  quite 
the  of  harmony  . . . 
in  |><normance  and 
in  api>earance.  Bands 
untferme<i  the  M-L  way 
have  that  harmonious 
^pearance.  That’p. 
fec  uwe  timr jpt 
top-notch  stywis. 
quality  and  fit,  and 
because  each  uniform 
is  CUSTOM-TAILORED. 
You’ll  be  inlereeted  in  our 
new  range  of  Jabriet  woven 
exelueively  for  u*  . .  . 
etpeeially  prepared  for  band 
oulfdling.  A  teller  or 
poeleard  will  bring  full 
driaih,  with  twalehee. 


of  the  president,  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  two  band  members  and 
two  band  parents  taken  at  large.  In 
this  way  the  Boosters  are  able  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  bahd 
organization  itself.  Many  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  and  plans  have  developed 
from  this  arrangement. 

The  membership  of  the  Boosters  is 
mall,  compared  with  other  schools. 
In  fact,  our  band  has  but  an  average 
of  40  members.  These  include  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  through  the  high  school.  We  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  no  matter 
how  small  or  large  a  band  may  be,  a 
Booster  Club  has  a  real  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  to  the  director  and 
band  members.  Surely  it  helps  them 
to  know  that  there  is  an  organization 
ready  to  applaud  or  lend  a  hand 
whenever  the  occasion  arises. 

Naturally,  to  finance  trips  that  the 
band  makes  during  the  year  requires 


Halloween.  Square  and  Round 
dancing  were  featured.  We  hired 
a  well-known  caller.  The  Pub- 
liicty  Committee 'went  into  action. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
local  State  Police  Headquarters  coop¬ 
erate  with  us.  We  were  permitted 
to  us  their  garage  for  the  occasion. 
We  decorated  it  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  Our  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
did  a  real  bang-up  job  in  securing 
prizes.  Lucky  numbers  were  drawn 
throughout  the  evening.  We  even  had 
a  goat  for  a  prize!  The  band  marched 
through  the  main  street  of  the  town 
on  the  way  to  the  dance.  They  played 
a  couple  numbers  when  they  entered 
— then  they  had  as  much  fun  as  the 
rest  of  the  assembled  folks.  We  sold 
sandwiches,  doughnuts,  cider  and  soft 
drinks.  On  that  project  alone  one 
year,  we  realized  over  $450.00. 

We  set  no  hard  and  fast  budget 
for  our  Booster  Club.  As  the  year 
progresses  we  try  to  plan  ahead  for 
large  expenses  we  know  will  arise. 
One  year  our  total  income,  by  the 
means  described  above,  was  around 
$1100.00.  Our  expenses  paid  out  for 
bus  fares,  meals,  lodgings,  etc.,  for 
our  director,  band  members  and  chap¬ 
erones  attending  musical  festivals  to¬ 
taled  well  over  $600.00. 

During  the  four  years  since  the  Band 
Booster  Club  was  organized  our  band 
has  attended  festivals  in  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Me.,  Rutland,  Vt.,  Amherst, 
Mass.  They  have  made  innumerable 
short  trips  around  the  state  which 
help  to  keep  alive  their  enthusiasm. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Stafford 
Band  Booster  Club  members  to  real¬ 
ize  that  perhaps  these  trips  would 
have  been  impossible  for  some,  or 
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styling  •  • 


aeui  LOWER  COST 

fie4.  . 

Get  CRADDOCK  Uniforms* 

*7/im  QUoica  Qkamfxitm^ 


*  Th*  Crad«lock  Bandsman 
.  .  .  avoilobla  without 

charga  to  suparintandants, 
principals,  bond  diraCtors 
and  purchasing  commit, 
taos.  It's  chock-full  of 
practical  original  uniform 
dosign  idaosi 


UNIFORMS/ac/^ 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CRADDOCK 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANSXS  CITY,  MO. 
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else  a  financial  burden  difficult  to 
assume  by  parents,  if  we  had  not  been 
organized  to  help.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  a 
small  way  our  director  and  our  splen¬ 
did  band.  We  hope  to  do  more  in  the 
future. 


STAY  IN 
STYLE! 


Stafford  food  Soottort  Clah 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  I.  Name 

This  club  shall  be  known  as  the  Stafford 
Band  Boosters  Club. 

Article  II.  Object 

The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  help 
the  Band. 

Article  III.  Sfemberehip 

All  Interested  persons  are  eligible  fur 
membership. 

Article  IV.  Officers 

Officers  of  this  club  shall  consist  of 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary. 
Treasurer,  Historian,  and  Auditor. 


Styk  nook  460 
MViMU  without  charge  to 

BAND  DfllKTOBS 
SCHOOl  AOMmtSTKATOKS 
ffUICHASINO  COMMimtS 


lY-LAWS 

Article  I.  Duties  of  the  Officers 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  club  and  of  the 
Kxecutive  Committee  and  shall  be  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  all  committees 
except  the  Nomination  Committee. 
Section  II.  The  Vice-President  shall 
preside  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  shall  act  as  aide  to  the 
President. 

Section  III.  The  Secretary  shall  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  all  meetings  of 
the  club  and  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  She  shall  have  custody  of  all 
books  and  records  pertaining  to  the 
business  of  the  club,  except  those  of 
the  Treasurer ;  shall  conduct  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  club ;  and  shall 
send  nut  all  notices  of  meetings. 
Section  IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive 
all  monies  of  the  clubt-shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  shall  pay  out  money 
only  as  voted  by  the  club,  and  upon 
order  signed  by  the  President. 

Article  II.  Dues 

One  dollar  a  year  for  membership. 
Article  III.  Meetings 

Meetinjn  shall  be  held  in  the  Stafford 
High  School  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
,  each  month  at  7 :80  PM  during  the 
,  school  year.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall 
be  held  the  first  Thursday  in  M^-  for 
Annual  Report-  and  Election  of  Officers. 
The  time  and  place  of  meetings  may  be 
changed  by  the  President  or  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  as  deemed  advisable. 

Article  IV.  Stanaing  Committees 

These  committees  shall  be  Membership, 
Publicity  and  Ways  and  Means.  The 
chairman  of  each  committee  shall  be 
aiHMlntcd  by  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  shall  be  empowered  to  select 
his  or  her  oww  committee.  Their  term 
of  office  shall  be  for  one  year. 

The  Nominating  Committee  shall  be 
elected  from  the  floor  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Article  V.  Executive  Board 

The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of 
the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Club,  Chair¬ 
man  of  each  Committee,  and  two  mem¬ 
bers  taken  at  large  from  membership 
roll. 

Article  VI.  Advisory  Board 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  Band  Olrector,  two 
Band  members,  and  two  Band  parents 
taken  at  large. 

Article  VII.  Amendments 
Constitution  and  Bv-Iaws  ntay  be 
amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
club  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present,  provided  the  amendment 
I  has  been  submitted,  in  writing,  at  a 
previous  regular  meeting. 

I  Signed 

j  Gertrude  Keirans. 


Mfrita  "Bead  Oapt.** 
tar  calertaffy  Ills*- 
frofad  Mtalof,  earn- 
pta  tabrics  Md  priaas. 


QUALITY 

UNIFORMS 


BANDS 

ORCHESTRAS 
DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 
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Our  long  sxpsrisnes 
and  suporior  foeififist 
insuro  satisfaction. 


Wrifs  for 

Somp/st  and  Catalog 


CHEVRONS 

Wool  Felt  —  Any  Color 
Army  or  West  Point  Style 
U.  S.  and  School  Flags 

Write  for  Prices 

F.  R.  BEEMER 


2330  Wsst  Woboaslo 
Ckvops  47 


31102  Coritas  Ksod,  Boy  Ytllo9s.  OMo 


ORCHESTRAS 


Mads  ta  Order.  Stan^ 
ard  Waal  ar  Coftea 
MatariaL  Accassories  far 
lasmadiata  SKipaiaat. 


TaM  us  what  you  have  in 
mind,  and  wa  will  submit 
al  aacassary  thatdias. 


AMENDMENTS 

Article  IV.  Com  miff  ee 

Sec.  I — The  nominating  committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president,  prior  to  the 
annual  meeting.  Their  duties  shall  be  to 
present  a  slate  of  officers,  consisting  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer,  historian  and  auditor,  to  be  elected 


Loris  G.  BahM  &  $M 

Z20  S.  Stata  Straat 
Cbicago  4.  HHaoli 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY 

YEAR-TO-YEAR  FITTING  SYSTEM 


(or  a  term  of  one  year  at  the  annual 
aMeting.  ■ 

Bee.  II — Other  committee*  shall  be : 
■lenibershlp,  ways  and  means  and  pub¬ 
licity.  These  committees  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president  elected. 


Al  Wright  Will  Mail 

Parent  Club  Reealution 


Al  Wright,  popular  band  director 
will  mail  a  copy  of  his  parent  and 
student  organization  resolution  to  any 
band  director  sending  a  three  cent 
stamp  to  cover  postage. 

Mr.  Wright  introduced  the  new 
clinical  section  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  “Progressive  Parents 
Programs,”  in  the  September  issue. 
Each  month  the  column  is  edited  by 
a  different  band  director  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  successful  band  parents  or 
music  boosters  club. 


FREEDOM  FROM  ALTERATIONS 

Eliminatiiis  most,  if  not  all,  alwntions  cuts  upkeep  and  annual 
refiniiut  costs  sharply.  That's  what  the  exclusive  Stanbury  Year  To 
Year  Fining  System  gives  you  at  no  extra  cost.  Now  in  its  third 
year  of  successful  use.  more  and  more  bands  are  wantiiu  h.  And 
for  extra  savings,  each  new  uniform  is  delivered  FSESScD,  ready 
to  wear. 

BETTER  FITTING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Our  exclusive  tailorii^,  sizing,  marking,  and  fining  system  assures 
better  individual  finings  and  smartet  appearance  each  successive 
year.  Simple,  easy  to  use,  you'll  save  time,  work,  and  money  with 
this  original  system. 

LONGER  ^VEAR — more  yew  of  satisfactory  use  from 
Stanbury  Uniforms  bmuse;  Expensive  alterations  are  reduced  or 
eliminated;  only  finest  quality  materials  and  tailoring  go  into  every 
uniform. 


Hew  Teaching  Aid 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

been  developed  by  Dick  Ordway  of 
Lewisburg,  Tennessee. 

Directors,  teachers,  and  students 
who  have  tried  the  device  recognized 
immediately  that  here  at  last  is  an 
objective  method  of  teaching  which 
shows  the  student  the  exact  amount 
of  pressure  he  is  using  on  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  Pressures  may  be  measured 
while  playing  slurred  passages,  inter¬ 
vals,  high  and  low  notes,  and  forceful 
attacks. 

Mr.  Ordway  indicates  that  the 
product  will  soon  be  available  to 
band  and  orchestra  directors.  He 
states  further  that  the  device  will  be 
demonstrated  at  several  of  the  major 
clinics  this  year. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Ordway’s  address 
is  906  Maple  Street,  Lewisburg,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


MAIWn-Ur  »KVIV.Bfor  fill-in  k- 
pUcements  and  an  entire  new  set  of  uniforms 
matching  your  present  uniforms  or  we  can  give 
you  an  entirely  new  design.  ^ 

lAvailabla  in  WOOLEN  and  COTTON  Fabrics  in  your' 
.choice  of  style  and  cobra.  No  obllgatbn  b  asking 
'(or  our  help.  Write  today  (or  prompt  informatbn. 


Stanbury  &  Company 

'20  DELAWARE  8T.  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


Send  Piefures  of  Your  Orchestra  to  The  SM 


Harmony  Celebrates 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

found  Jay  Kraus  and  Charles  A. 
Rubovits  constantly  in  evidence,  both 
with  active  leadership  and  staunch 
support.  They  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  helped  formulate 
policies  for  such  wide-spread  promo¬ 
tional  and  development  activities  as 
the  International  Music  League,  the 
American  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Guitar¬ 
ists,  and  Mandolinists,  and  others. 

Further,  both  have  been  prominent 
in  the  music  industry  through  their 
interest  and  participation  in  trade 
associations.  Jay  Kraus  served  as  a 
director  and  later  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Musical  Mer- 
diandise  Manufacturers.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  that  Association’s  trustee  on 
the  board  of  the  American  Music 
Conference.  He  is  further  serving 
AMC  as  its  secretary,  Charles  A. 
Rubovitz,  in  continuation  of  Har¬ 
mony’s  industry  consciousness,  is  now 
a  director  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  NAMMM. 


Sousaphone  Chair-stand 

P«t.  Na.  2575540 

•  Sapporta  all  sizes  aad  Makes  of  Sousapheaes. 
e  Adjastable  to  all  size  players, 
e  Player  sits  la  Normal  aod  approved  maHaer. 
e  iHstrameHt  is  kept  In  its  Normal  positioN. 
e  Serves  as  rack  whee  iNstrumeet  is  eot  In  ase. 
e  A  mast  for  be9iNNer  or  girl  soasaphoaist. 

School  Price  $29.95  ‘ 

For  eompMs  catalogue  write 

BJIl  F  U  F  D  Music  Equipment  Co. 
WW  Ih  II  U  Ea  If  OwatoNoa  1,  Miaaesota 


Rare  Woodwind  Records 
1893-1927  Now  Available 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  — •  $2.00 

(10  tig  Issaes) 

Two  years  $3.50 — Three  years  $5.00 
Ask  obeat  oar  MEW  laadfe  Rates 


Music  directors  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  they  may  now  purchase  re¬ 
cordings  of  rare  woodwind  performances 
which  were  cut  during  the  period  1893 
to  1927. 

These  re-recordlngs  have  been  taken 
directly  from  early  discs  and  cylinders. 
Excellent  for  training  woodwind  students. 
For  further  Information  write  to  Glenn 
D.  Bridges,  2199  Lakeview  Avenue,  De¬ 
troit  5,  Michigan. 


Jar.  Stand- 
or  Cattaa 
wsorlas  for 


Paul  Lavalte  Visits  Conn 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

Many  of  the  employees  were  con- 
iratulated  by  Mr.  Lavalle  on  their 
One  workmanship. 
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start  th*  Y*ar  Oat  Right 

USE 

STERISOL 

Do  not  wait  for  colds,  sore 
throats,  or  possibly  trench  mouth 
to  strike. 

Protect  your  students  and  your¬ 
self  now. 

Remember  —  STERISOL  leaves 
instruments,  mouthpieces  and 
reeds  free  of  bacteria. 

Get  STERISOL  today. 

2  os.  (  =  1  qt.)  Ceeceatrote  $1.2$ 
•  et.  ( =  1  gel.)  Coeceatrote  $3.7$ 
Pies  Postage 

It  year  (feeler  eaa  met  tipply  yei 
Order  direct  from 

Person-  Hickriil  Laboratories 

43$  Seoth  11th,  Saliea,  Kaasas 


SPKEADS  PAMTHiK 
LASTS  LONGER 

HOLTON 

OIL 

Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
consistency— Holton  CHI  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  I — Trombone  Slides 
No.  t — Valve  Instruments 
No.  S— Fine  Mechanisms 


JSC  with'  swab  applicator 
k  SOc  with  dropper 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Your  current  guide  to  the  school 
music  programs,  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  and  book  and  music  re¬ 
views  .  .  . 

THE  MUSIC  INDEX 

A  detailed  subject  guide  to  impor¬ 
tant  periodicals  covering  all  aspects 
of  music  .  .  .  designed  for  quick 
reference  as  well  as  extensive  re¬ 
search. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Music  Index  is  published 
monthly,  cumulated  annually. 

ANNUAL  CUMULATIONS 


1949,  308  pages . $I2.S0 

1950,  416  pages .  2S.00 


I9SI  (in  process),  500  pages. .  2S.00 

ANNUAL  SUISCRIPTION 
Twelve  monthly  iuues  and  cloth 
bound  annual  cumulation. ..  .$I2S.OO 

For  informatoin  write 

INFORMATION  SERVICE,  INC 

to  W.  Warren  (at  Weedwardl 
Detroit  1,  MIcMgan 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Recerdlags 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
Henry  Ford  Museum,  of  recordings . 
of  Early  American  Dances,  now  avail¬ 
able.  These  are  taken  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  collection  of  Henry  Ford.  It  in¬ 
cludes  recordings  of:  Quadrilles, 
Reels,  Polkas,  Schottisches  and 
Waltzes,  They  are  all  on  78  rpm  and 
sell  for  89c  each. 

e  e  e 

Bach:  Brandenburg  Concertos  in  F 
(no.  2)  and  G  fno.  4).  Karl  Haas  and 
the  London  Baroque  Ensemble.  West¬ 
minster  WL  5113.  One  LP  disc.  $5.95. 

Standard  works  that  are  basic  in 
the  music  library.  Recorders  are  used 
instead  of  flutes.  A  well  phrased  per¬ 
formance,  good  piano  tone.  Balance 
and  technical  only  fair.  Surfaces 
good.  Recommended. 

*  *  • 

Mahler,  Symphony  in  G  (no.  4).  Ed¬ 
ward  van  BHnum  and  the  Concert- 
gebouw  Orchestra.  London  record  LL 
618  (ffrr).  One  LP  disc,  $SSS. 

The  first  recording  on  long  play  of 
this  beautiful  symphony  known  to  the 
writer.  It  is  really  a  nature  poem. 
The  slow  movement  variation  are 
among  the  finest  things  in  all  Mahler. 
The  final  movement,  with  its  artistic 
setting  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  de¬ 
picts  heaven  in  terms  of  rural  Aus¬ 
trian  Country  Life.  Margaret  Ritchie 
takes  the  soprano  part,  line  from  Des 
Knaben  Wunderhom.  Excellent.  High¬ 
ly  recommended. 

•  *  * 

Brahms:  The  LiebesUeder  Waltzes, 
German  Folk  Songs.  Roger  Wagner 
Chorale  conducted  by  Roger  Wagner. 
Capitol  Classics  series.  One  12"  long 
play  disc. 

F^rst  recording  of  this  delightful 
classic.  A  fine  example  of  choral 
music,  superbly  interpreted  by  one  of 
the  foremost  cl^oral  groups  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  recording  students  will  enjoy. 
*  •  • 

American  Folk  Music  (Three  vol¬ 
umes,  I:  Ballads  FP-2S1;  II:  Social 
Music  FP  252;  III:  Songs  FP  253). 
Vocalists  with  various  instrumental 
accompaniments.  Two  12"  discs  in 
each  volume  with  folder.  Folkways 
Record  Company.  $11.90  each  vol¬ 
ume.  LP. 

Eighty-six  selections  are  included 
in  these  three  volumes.  The  original 
recordings  were  made  between  1927 
and  1932  and  originally  appeared  as 
single  78  rpm  records  under  major 
record  company  names.  These  are 
truly  authentic  folk  renditions,  not 
influenced  by  the  effect  of  the  radio 
or  talking  pictures.  A  comprehensive 
booklet  accompanies  each  volume 
with  complete  label  information  of 
each  recording,  the  name  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  artists  who  recorded  it, 
date  of  recording  and  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  selection  itself.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  job  of  transferring  to  long-play 
has  been  accomplished.  A  must  for 
the  History  of  Music  class,  general 
music  classes.  Highly  recommended. 


Sand  all  quartient  diract  fo  Hobart  f. 
Froaland,  Halli  High  School,  La 
Mosa,  California. 


Films 

Bands  of  the  UJS.  Army.  For  sale 
from  United  World  Films,  1445  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  29,  15  minutes.  16mm 
sound,  black  and  white. 

Music  as  produced  by  the  Army 
Bands.  A  short  story  of  the  soldiers 
of  music.  Film  can  be  secured  from 
any  Regional  Signal  Officer.  (Free) 
a  a  a 

Here  Comes  the  Band.  Lease  from 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Text-Film 
Dept.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
36.  $80.00.  15  minutes.  16mm  sound, 
black  &  white. 

Back  stage  pictures  of  how  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  marching 
band  functions.  Examples  of  how  the 
letters,  formations  and  designs  are 
worked  out.  Stimulating  and  helpful 
for  instrumental  music  groups, 
a  a  a 

Marching  Band  Fundamentals:  Part 
I,  and  II.  Indiana,  University  of,  Au¬ 
dio-Visual  Center,  Bloomington.  21 
minutes.  16mm.  Color  $175.  B  &  W, 
$90.00.  Rental. 

An  example  of  a  high  school  band 
in  movements  and  maneuvers  using 
slow  motion,  animated  charts,  anu 
commands  printed  on  the  film.  High¬ 
ly  recommended  for  the  typical  high 
school  band  program. 

a  a  a 

Songs  of  the  Campus.  Lease  from 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Text-Film 
Dept.,  330  West  42nd  St,  New  York 
36.  $80.00.  15  minutes.  16mm  Black 
and  White. 

Songs  from  different  universities 
and  colleges  sung  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  Glee  Club.  Views  of 
campus  activities  are  beautifully 
shown  while  the  songs  are  being 
sung.  Songs  include:  Michigan  Vic¬ 
tors,  Ypsi  Girls,  Friars,  On  Brave  Old 
Army  Team,  Anchors  Aweigh,  Whif- 
fenpoof  Song,  Roar  Lion  Roar,  Hail 
to  California,  Far  Above  Cayuga’s 
Water,  Ramblin  Wreck  from  Georgia 
Tech,  Notre  Dame  Victory  March,  On 
Wisconsin,  Eyes  of  Texas,  Lord  Geof¬ 
frey  Amherst,  Hail  Colorado,  Hail 
Oregon.  Recommended. 

a  a  a 

Immortal  Bizet.  Almanac  Films  Inc., 
516  5th  Ave.,  New  York  18.  20  min¬ 
utes.  The  story  of  the  V.fe  and  work  j 
of  the  composer.  A  fine  aid  for  the 
general  music  class.  16mm.  Black 
and  White. 

a  a  a 

Melody  in  Music.  Coronet  Instruc¬ 
tional  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago  1,  III.  15  minutes,  16mm.  Color, 
$1.25,  Black  and  White  $62.50. 

A  very  interesting  demonstration 
of  how  variations  in  note  arrange¬ 
ments,  lyrics,  different  musical  instru- 
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ments,  note  length,  and  time  affect 
■elody  -  Examples  on  violin,  tuba, 
B^olo,  flute,  chimes,  piano,  mirimba, 
Itench  horn  and  comet.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 


PMBA-West  Div, 

Has  Top  200  Bandsmen 

(Starts  on  Page  19) 

ized  with  a  president,  vice  president, 
lecretary  and  treasurer  and  generally 
a  number  of  committees.  Elach  dis¬ 
trict  is  responsible  for  organizing  and 
presenting  a  choral,  orchestra  and 
band  festival.  Times  for  the  different 
festivals  is  on  a  rotating  basis.  Di¬ 
rectors  present  invitations  from  their 
ichool  districts  to  entertain  the  VM’i- 
ous  festivals.  One  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  host  director  is  to  send 
application  blanks  to  all  members  in 
the  district.  Members  return  the 
forms  recommending  their  best  mu¬ 
sicians.  Then  a  selection  committee 
examines  each  application  and  se¬ 
lects  the  best  possible  organization 
consistent  with  adequate  represen¬ 
tation. 

Almost  all  festivals  are  for  three 
days — Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  The  problems  of  housing  and 
feeing  the  festival  members  are 
among  the  most  important  for  the 
host  director.  Homes  are  solicited  in 
the  community  and  meals  are  gener¬ 
ally  provided  either  in  the  school 
cafeteria  or  in  local  churches. 

A  guest  conductor  is  chosen  by  the 
host  director  to  conduct  all  the  re¬ 
hearsals  and  the  concerts.  Outstand¬ 
ing  conductors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  served  as  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  at  district  or  state  festivals. 

At  the  district  festivals  tryouts  are 
conducted  to  select  the  best  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  state  festivals.  The  try¬ 
outs  are  conducted  by  committees  or 
panels  of  the  directors  in  the  district. 
The  district  hosts  and  presidents 
from  the  entire  state  then  meet  to 
select  the  members  of  the  state 
groups.  Instrumentation,  size  of 
group  to  be  selected,  musicianship 
and  representation  are  the  factors 
which  must  be  carefully  integrated 
by  all  selection  committees  at  all 
levels.  ! 

The  festivals  are  not  all  work. 
Various  types  of  entertainment  are 
provided  for  both  students  and  direc¬ 
tors.  Dances,  tours,  movies,  parties 
and  a  traditional  banquet  are  the 
principal  functions  of  a  social  nature 
which  are  scheduled. 

Clinics  for  the  directors  are  also 
a  part  of  the  festival  and  these  have 
gradually  assumed  a  greater  signifi¬ 
cance.  For  example,  the  Washington 
festival  had  Robert  Willaman,  the 
noted  clarinet  player,  teacher  and 
author,  Manley  R.  Whitcomb,  and 
marching  band  movies. 

The  association  has  issued  a  man¬ 
ual  for  hosts  which  was  compiled  by 
former  state  hosts  and  which  con¬ 
tains  almost  all  the  information 
which  is  needed  to  set  up  a  festival. 
The  manual  is  available  to  all  district 
and  state  hosts. 

Dr.  M.  Claude  Rosenberry,  Chief 
of  the  Music  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  cooperated 
with  the  directors  in  the  field  in  the 
development  of  the  program.  Lead¬ 
ers  from  other  states  have  made  in¬ 


quiries  regarding  the  organization 
and  functioning.  Guest  conductors 
have  been  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  and  encouragement.  School 
administrators  have  endorsed  the 
program.  Most  important  of  all — the 
lay  public,  the  people  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  received  and  accepted  the 
festival  program  as  one  of  the  signi¬ 
ficant  aspects  of  music  education  in 
the  state.  Thus  the  festival  program 
has  assumed  a  healthy  stature  and 
the  directors  and  school  leaders  who 
have  participated  in  them  over  a 
period  of  years  have  found  them  to 
be  a  worthwhile  part  of  their  annual 
program  of  activities.  It  is  not  the 
answer  to  all  motivation  problems 
nor  to  generalized  participation. 
However,  it  is  probably  unsurpassed 
as  a  means  of  good  public  relations, 
generating  enthusiastic  and  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  both  among  stu¬ 
dents  and  directors,  and  for  provid¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  the  better 
student  musicians  of  the  state  an 
opportunity  to  meet  together  for 
thrilling  experiences  they  will  never 
forget. 


"First  All-American 
High  School  Band" 

(Starts  OH  Page  19) 

and  blue,  the  blanks  will  explain 
everything  from  eligibility  to  instru¬ 
mentation,  chaperoning  to  deadlines, 
rehearsals  to  academic  studying 
(during  period  students  are  in  Holly¬ 
wood),  and  from  transportation  to 
expense-free  trip  to  Hollywood. 

The  exact  date  of  distribution  was 
not  determined  by  Mr.  Lasky  as  this 
issue  went  to  press.  It  may  be  one 
day,  one  week,  or  several  weeks. 
However,  when  distribution  does 
start,  every  director  and  instrumental 
student  will  know. 


When  the  exact  date  is  determined, 
thousands  of  blanks  will  be  sent  to 
music  stores  throughout  the  nation 
and  United  States  and  its  posses¬ 
sions  who  are  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Music  Mer¬ 
chants  (NAMM).  Colorful  posters 
and  placards  in  the  windows  of 
these  stores  will  announce  the  arrival 
of  the  blanks.  Approximately  one 
week  later,  blanks  will  be  distributed 
to  all  high  schools.  Additional  blanks 
will  be  available  at  the  Hollywood, 
NAMM,  and  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  offices. 

Approximately  thirty  days  will  be 
allowed  for  filing  audition  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  following  the  general 
(school)  national  distribution.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  suggested  that  di¬ 
rectors  and  students  read  the  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  learn  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  eli¬ 
gibility  for  membership  in  “The 
First  All-American  High  School 
Band.” 

SM  Carries  Latest  News 

Because  the  staff  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  is  in  constant  touch  with 
Mr.  Lasky’s  Hollywood  office,  they 
will  print  the  latest  known  facts  con¬ 
cerning  both  “The  First-All-Amer- 
ican  High  School  Band”  and  “The 
Big  Brass  Band,”  each  month. 

Lasky  to  Speak  at  Mid-West 

Mr.  Lasky  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic  banquet  on  Saturday, 
December  13th  at  1:00  PM.  He  will 
tell  all  of  the  plans  for  “The  First 
All-American  High  School  Band”  and 
the  film,  “The  Big  Brass  Band.” 
Among  the  many  successful  pictures 
that  Mr.  Lasky  has  produced  are 
“The  Great  Caruso”  and  “Rhapsody 
in  Blue.” 


NEW..,  EASY  TO^  USE  —  and  it’s  economical! 
Handy  spray-container  holds  enough  lacquer  for  many 
touch-up  jobs  on  your  metal  instrument,  or  on  articles 
in  the  home.  No  extensive  preparation  necessary;  no 
cleaning  up  to  do  after  using.  Just  follow  directions 
on  the  can  . . .  press  the  button,  and  s/fray.  Available  in 
clear  or  gold  lacquer.  See  your  local  dealer.  Only  Si -98 
per  can. 

C.  a.  CONN  LTD..  ACCESSORY  AND  SERVICE  DIVISION 
DIPT.  1141,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


YOUR  DEALER  HAS  THIS  GENUINE  CONN  LACQUER 
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man  or  Hoeckel  .ystem  without  an; 
interruption  in  their  progress. 

Te  Me  featf  Dlrttpr 

Should  you  have  a  Military  system 
Oboe  or  an  old  Conservatory  system 
Bassoon  in  your  school — PLEASE, 
don’t  hesitate  to  start  a  young  stu¬ 
dent  on  them.  When  the  time  cohmi 
that  you  are  in  a  position  to  have, 
what  we  normally  term,  “a  better  in¬ 
strument”  or  a  more  modern  system, 
you  can  change  the  student  over  to 
the  other  system  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  fact  they  will  make  the 
change  without  realizing  that  it  is 
being,  or  has  been  done. 

Te  Me  SMdeef 

Don’t  hesitate  to  start  on  any  Oboe 
or  Bassoon  that  is  in  playing  coTidition. 
The  time  or  experience  gained  in  so 
doing  is  far  more  advantageous  than 
should  you  wait- until  you  can  get  the 
exact  instrument  you  want.  With 
the  thought  of  waiting  in  your  mind 
you  may  never  start  as  it  is  too  easy 
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S«nd  *11  qiMttions  direct  to  lob 
irgen,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
i.,  Donvor  2,  Colorado. 
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November  is  usually  the  time  of 
year  we  begin  to  think  along  the  lines 
of  PRE-CHRISTMAS.  This  is  of 
course  our  activities  toward  Christ¬ 
mas  programs,  etc.  These  programs 
are  all  set  up  in  advance  so  that  we 
may  be  well  prepared  when  the  time 
comes.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  work  but 
also  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  when  our  mission  is 
completed,  especially  over  the  holi¬ 
days.  We  of  the  DOUBLE  REED  clan 
naturally  go  along,  with  our  part  of 
the  program,  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  is  really  a  grand  time  of  the  year. 
One  we  should  be  grateful  for. 

Old  Dovbf*  Reed  Instrnmonts 

Have  had  many  letters  from  both 
band  directors  and  students  inquir¬ 
ing  about  using  or  employing  older 
mechanized  instruments  in  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Particularly  regarding  the  Mili¬ 
tary  System  Oboe.  Some  are  under 
the  impression  that  if  they  cannot 
use  the  Conservatory  System  Oboe 
they  shouldn’t  use  any.  This  is  also 
true  in  many  cases  concerning  the 
older  French  or  Conservatory  System 
Bassoon. 

Others  have  written  that  they  are 
using  these  instruments  and  are  now 
coming  to  the  point  of  changing  over 
to  the  later  systems  but  are  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  do  so  because  of  the  effect  it 
may  have  in  slowing  up  the  progress 
of  the  players. 

I  have  written  on  this  subject  be¬ 
fore  in  the  DOUBLE  REED  CLASS¬ 
ROOM  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
However,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  at  this 
time  to  reaffirm  what  I  have  stated 
previously.  Fundamentally  we  have 
only  two  questions  involved  in  this 
matter. 

1)  Is  it  practical  or  profitable  to 
have  a  student  playing  on  one  of 
these  older  instruments,  meaning  of 


course,  the  Military  System  Oboe  or 
the  older  Conservatory  System  Bas¬ 
soons? 

2)  We  have  been  playing  these  older 
instruments  simply  because  they  were 
all  we  had — now  comes  the  time  when 
we  are  in  a  position  to  have  later 
models.  Is  it  practical  or  profitable  to 
change  over  to  the  other  systems  with¬ 
out  slowing  up  the  progress  of  the 
players? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  by 
all  means — YES.  My  first  Oboe  teach¬ 
er  was  an  Italian  from  the  old  school. 
Carlo  Di  Nardo  by  name.  When  I 
first  studied  with  him  he  played  the 
Military  System  Oboe.  Naturally  I 
started  on  the  Military  System  also. 

Later  I  studied  with  a  Frenchman 
by  the  name  of  Jacque  Woetters  who 
played  of  course  the  French  System 
which  is  the  Conservatory  System.  I 
naturally  changed  over  to  the  Con¬ 
servatory  System.  As  I  later  looked 
back  over  what  had  transpired  I 
really  don’t  know  what  took  place  or 
when  whatever  transition  there  was 
happened.  I  simply  moved  from  one 
system  to  the  other.  In  later  years  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  pay  Mr.  Di 
Nardo  (my  first  teacher)  a  visit;  low 
and  behold  he  was  also  playing  the 
Conservatory  system  Oboe. 

My  point  is  this — I  was  young  and 
made  the  change  without  realizing  it. 
Mr.  Di  Nardo  had  l>een  playing  the 
military  system  some  twenty-odd 
years.  It  was  probably  a  little  more 
difficult  for  him  to  have  made  the 
change — nevertheless  he  did  and  still 
played  a  very  fine  Oboe. 

When  I  first  sti^died  Bassoon  I  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  the 
best  possible  instrument  which  was 
a  Hoeckel.  However,  I  have  changed 
many  students  over  from  the  Conserv¬ 
atory  or  French  system  (that  is  of 
the  older  instruments)  to  the  Ger- 


to  keep  putting  the  deal  off.  In  this 
manner  you  would  be  pushing  prog¬ 
ress  to  one  side  hoping  for  a  better 
day  that  would  probably  never  come. 
In  other  words — Never  put  off  until 
tomorrow  what  you  can  do  to^y. 

Personal  Qaotfleos 

I  believe  we  have  space  to  answer 
a  few  quickies.  For  some  unknown 
reason  to  me  the  following  question 
has  been  asked.  Are  you  arid  the  Jack 
Spratts  really  good  friends?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  one  is  a  great  big  YES. 

I  think  I  mentioned,  in  the  October, 
1952,  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  that  during  my  recent  visit  to 
New  York,  Jack,  his  wife  Margaret, 
Jack  Jr.,  and  Janina  met  me  on  ar¬ 
rival,  and  we  all  drove  back  to  their 
home  in  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  I 
never  get  close  to  New  York  without 
visiting  them  in  some  manner.  They 
likewise  when  they  are  out  our  wky. 

Since  returning  home — I  have  writ¬ 
ten  an  instrumental  number  which 
bears  the  title  “JANINA”  and  will 
be  dedicated  to  her.  Yes  we  are 
friends. 

Question  number  2.  How  long  have 
I  been  teaching  music?  I  opened  my 
first  private  studio  in  Denver  in  1925 
and  have  maintained  one  continuous¬ 
ly  since  that  time — even  though  I 
have  played  professionally  during  that 
time.  Previous  to  1925  I  was  strictly 
a  professional  player,  having  played 
every  type  of  professional  work, 
through  the  show  business.  Concert 
Bands,  Dance  Bands,  Opera  and  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Question  number  3.  How  long  have 
I  been  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Colorado?  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly — the  present  semester.  Fall 
1952,  starts  my  eleventh  year.  My 
work  at  the  beginning  consisted  of  a 
great  deal  of  lecturing,  fundamentally 
covering  all  the  woodwinds  which 
gradually  grew  into  clinics  not  only 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  but 
elsewhere.  Now  I  cover  several  states 
every  year  conducting  DOUBLE 
REED  CLINICS. 

Sammary 

It  is  very  easy  for  one  to  see  and 
understand  why  I  have  such  a  great, 
or  shall  we  say,  wide  scope  of  friends. 
Most  any  city  into  which  I  go — there 
is  almost  invariably  someone  there 
with  whom  I  have  either  worked  with 
professionally,  made  an  acquaintance 
through  a  clinic  somewhere,  had  con- 
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tact  through  the  University  in  some 
I  manner  or  through  the  Studio. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have 
made  many  friends  through  corre- 
qmndence,  which  I  have  never  met. 
I  am  now  referring  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  For  all  of  this  /  am  in 
deed  very  grateful.  Hope  this  an¬ 
swers  your  quickies  for  the  present 
It  least.  So  long  for  now.  See  you 
next  month. 

Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  21) 

Masters  society  there  has  been  named 
“Talent  Chapter  No.  122.”  This  new 
chapter,  with  Richard  G.  Dorr  as  its 
sponsor,  is  opening  new  doors  to  stu- 
dfflt  talent.  A  challenging  year’s 
program,  studded  with  student  talent, 
has  been  placed  on  the  school’s  ac¬ 
tivity  calendar.  A  photostatic  copy  of 
their  new  charter  is  reproduced  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

NEW  CHARTERS  ISSUED 

Among  recent  charters  issued  by 
the  national  office  are  those  to  Hun- 
gerford  High  School,  Winter  Park, 
Florida;  Salmon  High  School,  Sal¬ 
mon,  Idaho;  Yakima  Senior  High 
School,  Yakima,  Washington;  Cam¬ 
brian  Elementary  School,  Campbell, 
California;  Clay  -  Cherry  -  West  Sun- 
bury  High  School,  West  Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 

Music  educators  desiring  copies  of 
the  Society’s  constitution,  charter  ap¬ 
plication  blanks,  or  other  informative 
material  dealing  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Senior  or  Junior  chapters  at 
their  schools,  should  send  all  requests 
to  Alexander  M.  Harley,  national 
president.  Modern  Music  Masters, 
P.O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  Ill. 


This  group  of  upperclassmen  at 
Saint  Vincent  High  School,  Akron, 
(Miio,  took  the  lead  in  planning  their 
3-M  chapter’s  initiation  last  month. 
They  have  a  fine  pro^am  arranged 
for  this  school  year.  Sister  M.  Aloy- 
sius,  O.P.,  is  the  sponsor. 


Michigan  Band  Plays 
H.  S.  Halftime  Show 

(Continued  from  Page  46) 
alumnus  of  Wheaton  and  friends  of 
the  University  Band  during  the  din¬ 
ner  hour,  he  chose  to  stay  with  his 
men,  which  signifies  the  integrity  to 
his  men  and  work  which  have  made 
him  the  great  university  leader  he  is 
today. 

At  6:15  people  had  come  from  good- 
ness-knows-where.  A  goodly  crowd 
would  have  been  2,500,  but  they  were 
packing  7,500  eager  fans  to  see  this 
great  Band.  Seventeen  high  school 
bands  and  their  directors  were  guests 
of  the  Homecoming  committee  that 
night.  They  were  these:  East  Aurora, 
W.  Felts,  Director:  Barrington,  C.  F. 
Morell,  Director;  Bensenville,  Lynn 
Hoffman,  Director;  Dundee,  H.  G. 
Green,  Director;  Downers  Grove,  G.  J. 
Shoemaker,  Director;  Elgin,  Douglas 
Steensland,  Director;  Geneva,  Henry 
Pinter,  Director;  Glenbard,  Orth  Baer, 
Director;  Hinsdale,  F.  Kuhns,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Lyons  Township,  H.  N.  Hllgen- 
dorf.  Director;  Naperville,  E.  Koerner, 
Director;  East  Rockford,  G.  Bue- 
schel.  Director;  St.  Mel,  Chicago,  Tom 
Fabish,  Director;  Wheaton  Academy, 
Don  Witaker,  Director;  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege,  Russell  H.  Platz,  Director;  West 
Chicago,  Henry  B.  Howard,  Director; 
York  Township,  L.  R.  Reimer,  Direc¬ 
tor. 

Others  who  came  to  see  their  Uni¬ 
versity  director  friend  were  such 
people  as  Robert  Keyworth,  Vice 
President  of  Kay  Musical  Instrument 
Company  of  Chicago;  Raube  Olson, 
President  of  William  Lewis  and  Son 
in  Chicago;  Mrs.  Clara  McAllister 
Bruzek,  wife  of  the  late  A.  R.  McAl¬ 
lister,  former  director  of  the  Joliet 
High  School  Band;  Archie  R.  McAl¬ 
lister,  director  of  the  seven-time 
national  championship  American 
Legion  Band  of  Joliet,  and  Forrest  L. 
McAllister,  publisher  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  magazine. 

The  lightweight  football  game 
ended,  and  the  coronation  of  the 
Homecoming  Queen  was  performed. 


Then  all  eyes  turned  to  the  south 
end  of  the  field  as  the  announcer  in¬ 
troduced  the  1952  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Marching  Band  to  7,500  excited 
spectators.  It  was  the  pre-game  show. 
The  entrance  started.  The  Band  en¬ 
tered  the  field  from  the  south  end  to  a 
brisk  drum  cadence  of  200  steps  per 
minute  and  formed  three  column 
fronts  extending  from  sideline  to  side¬ 
line  on  the  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  yard 
stripes.  High-stepping  drum  major, 
Richard  Smith,  made  his  entrance  and 
took  command  of  the  150-piece  band 
as  it  stepped  off  down  the  field  play¬ 
ing  Michigan’s  spirited,  “The  Victors.” 
At  midfield,  the  Band  finished  “The 
Victors,”  did  a  flashy  double-to-the 
rear  maneuver  to  the  yell  “M-I-C-H-I- 
G-A-N,”  and  continued  marching  while 
playing,  “Go,  You  Northwestern”  un¬ 
til  it  reached  the  five  yard  line. 

Here  the  three  company  fronts 
broke  into  a  block  band  formation 
and  the  Band  stepped  off  into  the  most 
intricate  and  most  difficult  dance  rou¬ 
tine  ever  presented  by  the  Michigan 
Band.  Playing  Tex  Beneke’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  W.  C.  Handy’s  “St.  Louis 
Blue,”  the  Band  moved  backward,  for¬ 
ward,  and  sidewards,  bending  and 
bowing  to  these  famous  jazz  strains. 
A  great  deal  of  concentration  and  co¬ 
ordination  were  combined.  Many  hours 
of  rehearsal  and  drill  were  necessary 
for  perfecting  this  routine.  The  Band 
concluded  this  series  of  dazzling,  com¬ 
plicated  maneuvers  with  its  cele¬ 
brated  “Hats  Off”  routine. 

At  this  point  the  Band  stood  at  at¬ 
tention  and  played  a  stirring  march 
as  Floyd  Zarbock,  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Wheaton  High  School,  gave  a 
thrilling  twirling  exhibition  before 
his  alma  mater.  His  home  town 
showed  how  proud  they  were  to  have 
him  as  one  of  the  twirlers  for  this 
great  Band  by,  their  long  and  thunder¬ 
ous  applause  of  approval. 

Following  this,  the  Band  made  a 
huge  script  “M”  to  the  stirring  strains 
of  Michigan’s  beloved  “Varsity,”  and 
then  froze  in  this  formation  to  play 
Michigan’s  alma  mater,  “The  Yellow 
and  the  Blue.”  Afterwards,  the  band 
(Turn  to  Page  66) 
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Michigan  Band  Piays 
H,  S.  Haiffima  Show 

(ConUnued  from  Page  66) 

Strutted  off  the  fleld  to  a  snappy  drum 
cadence. 

Two  quarters  of  good  snappy  foot¬ 
ball  were  exhibited  by  the  Wheaton 
and  West  Chicago  high  school  teams. 
The  six  trumpeters  from  the  Michigan 
Band  conferred  with  the  Wheaton 
High  School  cheerleaders.  They  were 
soon  thrilling  the  happy  audience  with 
their  rendition  of  combined  trumpet 
and  audience-response  fanfares.  The 
trumpeters  would  play  a  phrase  of 
“hot  fanfare  licks"  and  the  audience 
would  answer  with  “Fight.”  It  was 
great  fun  and  caused  more  cheering 
than  in  many  a  game. 

Then  the  first  half  ended  and  again 
the  announcer  directed  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  the  south  end  of  the 
field.  All  were  treated  to  one  of  the 
greatest  halftime  field  shows  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  university  band. 

The  Michigan  Marching  Band  paid 
tribute  to  show  business  and  to  five 
of  its  most  outstanding  personalities, 
AI  Jolson,  Jimmy  Durante,  Jack 
Benny,  Eddie  Cantor,  and  Ted  Lewis. 
By  playing  music  associated  with  each 
figure,  and  by  making  formations 
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based  upon  a  significant  characteris¬ 
tic  of  each  man,  the  Band  saluted 
these  men  with  its  presentation  of 
“Show  Business  on  Parade." 

Forming  a  block  band  in  the  north 
end  zone,  the  Band  took  the  field  play¬ 
ing  the  familiar  song,  “There's  No 
Business  Like  Show  Business," 
marched  to  midfield  and  halted.  First 
the  Band  recalled  the  fond  memories 
of  the  beloved  Al  Jolson  by  creating, 
to  the  tune  of  “Swanee,"  a  giant 
“Mammy  Singer"  on  bended  knee  with 
moving  arms.  In  this  formation,  the 
Band,  with  part  of  its  members  on 
bended  knee,  played  one  of  the  songs 
Jolson  made  popular,  “Mammy." 

Next  the  Band  outlined  the  famous 
Durante  profile,  complete  *  with  his 
“Cyrano”  nose,  while  playing  “A  Real 
Piano  Player"  and  “The  Song’s  Gotta 
Come  From  the  Heart.”  The  Band 
then  dissolved  the  profile  and  formed 
to  the  song  “Play,  Fiddle,  Play,”  Jack 
Benny’s  violin.  From  the  violin  could 
he  heard  the  familiar  strains  of 
Benny’s  theme  song,  “Love  in  Bloom,” 
intermixed  with  the  discordant  ar¬ 
peggios  of  the  well-known  exercise 
which  Benny  can  never  quite  master. 

The  next  celebrity  the  Band  saluted 
was  Eddie  Cantor,  whose  distinctive 
act  of  rolling  his  eyes  is  what  the 
Band  portrayed  with  a  formation  of 
two  lively  large  eyeballs  in  their  im¬ 
movable  sockets.  While  the  eyes  were 
moving,  the  Band  played  two  of  Can¬ 
tor’s  favorite  songs,  “If  You  Knew 
Susie”  and  “I’m  Just  Wild  About 
Harry.” 

The  Band’s  last  formation  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  top  hat  was  symbolic  of  the 
inimitable  Ted  Lewis.  After  playing 
“When  My  Baby  Smiles  At  Me,”  the 
Band  created  a  musical  atmosphere 
for  two  of  its  bandsmen,  Robert  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Andy  White,  to  present  a 
short  “Me  and  My  Shadow”  dance 
routine.  The  show  was  completed  as 
the  Band  closed  the  top  hat,  and 
marched  this  formation  off  the  field 
while  playing  the  song  the  Band  had 
entered  with,  “There's  No  Business 
Like  Show  Business.” 

Seventy-five  hundred  fans  stood, 
cheered,  and  waved  their  hats  in  a 
salute  such  as  a  University  Band  had 
never  received.  The  three-minute  ova¬ 
tion  would  have  continued  had  it  not 
been  for  Dr.  Revelli’s  appreciative 
voice  on  the  microphone  saying,  “And 
now  good  friends  of  Wheaton,  because 
there  are  some  1,000  high  school  band 
students  and  their  directors  from  17 
different  schools  here  tonight,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  too,  we  are  going  to  give  you  a 
short  ten-minute  clinic  session  on 
“How  the  Band  Rehearses  for  the 
Field  Shows.”  The  audience  was  de¬ 
lighted. 

Dr.  Revelli  selected  twenty  men  to 


form  two  ranks.  Under  the  conimaal 
of  Dick  Smith,  the  Michigan  Dma 
Major,  the  two  ranks  executed  the  the 

fiashy,  complicated  Michigan  fact  _ 
movements,  single  and  double  to  the 
rear  marches,  using  the  audience  u 
a  cheering  section  to  the  spelling  of  . 
“W-H-E-A-T-O-N,”  and  finished  with  t 

ion 

close  observation  of  the  dance  stepi 
used  to  “St.  Louis  Blues.”  Dr.  Revelli 
interjected  a  bit  of  choice  wit  froa  ^ 
time  to  time  as  moderator,  as  he  indi-  ^ 
cated  how  a  movement  looked  at  th«  ^ 
first  rehearsal  and  as  a  finished  prod-  ^ 
uct.  It  was  a  wonderful  and  highly  ^ 
entertaining  educational  clinic. 

Again  the  high  school  bands  and 
Wheaton  fans  showed  their  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  magnificent  per-  ^ 
formance  by  shouting,  clapping,  and  ^ 
waving  their  hats. 

Dr.  Revelli  soon  changed  his  smile  ^ 
to  a  look  of  seriousness,  for  the  hour  ^ 
was  late,  and  his  band  had  its  first  ^ 
obligation  the  next  afternoon — the 
halftime  show  at  the  Northwestem- 
Michigan  game.  The  Band  quickly  ^ 
loaded  onto  its  buses,  and  amid  ^ 
cheers  of  “Come  again,”  “You  were 
wonderful,”  and  “Beat  Northwestern,"  . 
they  sped  toward  their  hotel  and  t 
well-deserved  good  night’s  rest.  ^ 

The  next  day  there  was  the  mom-  ^ 
ing  rehearsal  to  clear  up  last  minute  ^ 
weaknesses,  then  the  big  halftime  ^ 
show,  “Show  Business  on  Parade”  be-  ^ 
fore  60,000  fans.  It  was  superbly  ^ 
done.  The  Band  performed  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  Michigan  won  by  a  one-sided 
score.  It  was  a  great  day  for  all.  * 

The  next  morning  as  the  buses 
were  pulling  away  from  the  Chicago 
“Loop”  to  head  once  more  toward 
the  University  campus.  Dr.  Revelli  let 
his  mind  wander  once  again  to  the  ^ 
eventful  happenings  of  the  past  two  throi 
days.  He  thought  of  the  60,000  fans  ^ 

at  the  Dyche  Stadium.  He  thought  ^ 

of  the  warm  hand  shakes  of  congratn-  g  ^ 
lations  from  his  friend,  Glen  Cllffe 
Bainum,  director  of  the  great  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Northwestern  Band.  But  his 
thoughts  kept  going  back  to  the  Home¬ 
coming  game  of  the  Wheaton  High 
School.  He  was  happy.  He  was  con¬ 
tent.  For  he  knew  deep  in  his  heart  ^ 

that  that  night  he  and  his  staff  and  (,^0  qp 

his  150  bandsmen  had  made  an  im-  pi^y 

pression  .  .  .  not  Just  as  a  large  and  - 
spectacular  band,  but  an  impression 
that  all  universities  will  always  be 
ready  to  assist  their  younger  hrothers, 
the  high  schools  of  America,  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  might  he  Justi¬ 
fied.  He  meditated  too  .  .  .  that  here 
was  a  new  service  to  high  school 
bands  that  should  be  encouraged 
through  his  colleagues,  the  College 
Band  Directors  Association  and  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association. 

And  we  are  betting  he  does  too!! 
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ikythm  Bands 

(Starts  OH  Pago  8) 

raat  of  the  class.  By  selecting  different 
groups  for  this  demonstration,  you  will 
pare  each  of  them  trying  to  do  the  best 
job  of  beating  rhythm.  It  is  also  helpful 
at  this  point  to  have  the  groups  sing  the 
long  you  have  selected  for  the  lesson 
isd  at  the  same  time  beat  the  rhythm 
with  their  fists.  In  this  way  you  can 
dotect  those  who  do  not  understand  what 
they  are  doing. 

In  our  laboratory  school  we  presented 
ose  procedure  in  a  way  slightly  different 
from  the  way  it  is  presented  in  the 
handbook.  This  was  introduction  of 
the  complete  music  staff  during  the  third 
laison.  You  do  this  simply  by  drawing 
two  straight  lines  BELOW  the  line  you 
hare  been  using,  and  two  more  straight 
tiles  ABOVE  it.  This  device  shows  the 
itadents  that  they  are  reading  from  a 
real  music  staff  and  it  acquaints  them 
with  the  staff  as  they  will  find  it  in  their 
Basic  books  in  the  months  ahead.  By 
practicing  beat  response  on  the  familiar 
songs  you  first  selected,  you  will  soon 
be  able  to  introduce  new  songs. 

You  are  now  ready  to  introduce  the 
’Yest"  and  stress  its  ,  importance  in 
Basic.  The  rest  can  be  made  in  simpli- 
ied  form — call  it  a  mark.  The  children 
will  quickly  become  accustomed  to  rec¬ 
ognizing  it  as  a  rest.  Select  the  first  song 
yon  learned  to  sing  and  play;  the  stu¬ 
dents  play  on  every  beat.  Now  put  a 
rest  mark  in  place  of  every  second  note 
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Figure  F 


tt  In  Figure  F.  After  the  group  plays 
this  through  In  good  rhythm,  reverse  the 
beats  by  placing  the  rest  on  the  first  beat 
sad  the  note  on  the  second  as  in  Figure 
0.  The  children  will  have  a  great  deal 
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Figure  C 

of  fun  with  this  type  of  practice.  After 
two  or  three  iessons  they  will  be  able  to 
play  tbelr  rhythm  instruments  on  any 
beat  you  select  and  will  understand  that 
a  REST  is  just  as  important  as  a  note. 

With  the  Advanced  Rhythm  Band 
croup  in  Grades  Three  and  Four,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  procedure:  half  of  the 
tlass  played  drums  while  the  other  half 
*ang.  In  this  group  we  also  alternated 
tbeae  activities  so  that  every  student 
bad  a  chance  to  play  the  instruments. 
Rare  we  introduced  an  extra  note  on  the 
■taff  for  the  bass  drum  and  cymbals. 
The  bass  drum  and  cymbals  generally 
play  on  the  first  beat.  Bo  make  your 


arrangements  on  the  staff  as  in  Figure 
H.  The  snare  drums  will  play  the  upper 


Figure  H 


notes  (stems  up)  while  the  bass  drum 
and  cymbals  play  the  lower  notes  (stems 
down).  This  plan  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  any  song. 

Although  in  this  article  we  have  con¬ 
fined  our  discussion  to  songs  written 
with  two  beats  to  a  measure,  we  want 
to  explain  that  the  same  procedure  can 
be  followed  with  songs  having  more  beats 
to  the  measure.  With  just  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  you  will  be  able  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  any  rhythm  instruments 
which  play  only  a  single  note.  No  tuning 
is  required,  so  pitch  does  not  present  a 
problem.  You’ll  be  surprised  to  see  how 
soon  a  group  trained  in  these  procedures 
can  give  a  good  performance. 

Our  laboratory  school  followed  the 
same  procedures  for  the  Pre-Instrumental 
Song  Flute  class  as  for  the  first  two 
groups.  However,  we  used  a  special  Song 
Flute  book  for  that  purpose  because 
notes  of  various  pitch  are  involved.  This 
class,  too,  was  conducted  in  our  test 
school  by  a  teacher  with  no  format 
music  training;  she  simply  followed  the 
procedure  outlined  in  our  Song  Flute 
“Beat  Response”  book. 

We  have  had  a  successful  experience 
with  our  laboratory  school  and  we  feel 
we  have  made  unusual  progress.  After 
seven  half-hour  lessons,  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  presented  a  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Mother’s  Club  meeting.  This 
was  the  program: 

First  and  Second  Grade  Rhythm 
Band  played  and  sang  Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb. 

Third  and  Fourth  grade  Advanced 
Rhythm  Band  played  and  sang  Yankee 
Doodle. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  grade  Song  Flute 
class  played  Joy  to  the  World. 

All  six  grades  were  massed  in  one 
group  which  played  and  sang  Jingle 
Bells. 

The  program  was  particularly  enjoy¬ 
able  because  every  child  In  school  ac¬ 
tually  played  or  sang,  and  read  from 
standard  written  music.  These  children 
are  now  getting  ready  for  their  next  step 
in  music  education — in  grade  school 
band,  orchestra  or  vocal  groups. 

Important  points  for  every  grade 
teacher  to  recognize  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  a  program  as  we  have 
conducted  include  the  following: 

.  1.  A  simple  explanation  of  every  step 
in  the  procedure. 

2.  Proper  posture  and  proper  holding 
of  Rhythm  Band  instruments. 

3.  The  easy,  simple  “beat  response” 
approach. 


4.  Rotating  of  instruments  among  the 
students  to  maintain  greater  in¬ 
terest. 

5.  Having  students  themselves  give 
demonstrations  to  encourage  greater 
participation  and  better  perform¬ 
ance. 

6.  Introduction  of  the  conventional 
music  to  establish  the  proper  read¬ 
ing  habit  pattern. 

7.  Limiting  of  lesson  periods  to  one- 
half  hour. 

8.  A  public  appearance  before  parents 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to 
stimulate  parent  cooperation. 


On  the  Cover 

To  do  Canada  proud,  tha  Barrie 
Collegiate  Institute  Band  of  72 
members  comes  from  Ontario, 
Canada,  to  the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  held 
.  Thursday  through  Saturday,  De¬ 
cember  11-13.  Heard  as  Guest 
Soloist  with  the  Canadian  Band 
on  Thursday  evening  will  be 
tha  world-famed  Rafael  Mendez, 
Trumpet  Soloist.  Canada  is  rap¬ 
idly  growing  into  a  nation  of  won¬ 
derful  school  bands. 

"Yes,  I'm  The 
Band  Director’s  Wife" 

(Starts  on  Page  10) 

corps  of  our  organization,  is  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  lead  snare  drummer  in 
our  marching  band  who  sprained  his 
ankle  an  hour  before  a  performance. 
Nevertheless,  he  painfully  hobbled  to 
the  center  of  the  field  and,  with  the 
other  members  of  his  section, 
drummed  the  entire  show  from  there. 

Directing  a  band  is  not  just  a  job 
— it  is  a  way  of  life  for  the  director 
and  his  wife.  And  when  this  wife 
hears  a  Bach  chorale  beautifully 
played  and,  balanced,  the  opening 
chords  of  ‘The  Forces  of  Destiny” 
overture,  or  the  light  melody  of  the 
latest  popular  favorite,  she  knows  this 
truly  is  a  full,  satisfying  and  worth- 
whiie  way  of  life.  . 


Announcing  New 
Back  Issue  Price 

The  SCHOOL  MFSTCTAN 
announces  a  new  policy  on 
the  purchase  of  hack  issues. 
Current  month 

issue  . 25c 

1  month  or 

more  old  . 50c 

Addrau  all  cerratpondanca 
Circulation  Dapartmant 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
28  East  Jackien  Beulavard 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


ATTENTION  SCHOOL  BOARDS,  ^ve  an- 
cither  20%  to  40%  over  closest  bids.  Listed  are 
really  smart  buys  to  fit  your  shrinking  budgets. 
All  are  new.  Trumpets,  $36.00.  Trombone,  $40.00 
Ebonite  clarinet,  $55.00.  Bell  front  Witone. 
$85.00.  Double  French  horn,  $95.00.  Bh  Up¬ 
right  tuba,  $110.00.  BBb  Sousaphone,  $195.00. 
Olioe.  $135.00.  Alto  sax,  $110.00.  Tenor  sax. 
$125.00.  Baritone  sax,  $145.00.  Alto  clarinets. 
$175.00.  Bass  clarinets,  $250.00.  (We  manufac¬ 
ture  cases  and  zipper  covers  to  fit  most  instru¬ 
ments,  factory  prices.)  Also  some  really  fine  buys 
in  accordions.  120  Bass  6-Shi(ts  at  $145.00.  Vega 
guitar,  $95.00.  Boehm  flutes,  $60.00.  Field 
drums,  $17.50.  (Serving  musicians  since  1904.) 
For  mcjre  information  write  Sistek,  4628  Broad¬ 
way,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  King  Baritone  Saxophone  GL 
$190.00.  Conn  Baritone  Horn  GL  $145.00.  Conn 
Victor  Cornet  GL  $100.00.  New  Conn  Wood 
Clarinet,  $145.00.  American  Standard  Flute, 
$85.00.  l-atest  model  Martin  Trombone  GL 
$120.00.  New  Gerard  Olioe,  $175.00.  Selmer  Alto 
Saxophone  GL  $190.00.  Conn  Alto  Sax  GL 
$135.00.  Corui  and  Martin  Tenor  Saxophones 
GL  each  $185.00.  All  instruments  sold  by  us 
are  guaranteed  like  new.  No  sale  unless  you  are 
vitisfied  in  every  way.  Tell  us  what  you  need 
and  we  will  save  you  money.  Send  for  instru¬ 
ment  bargain  and  repair  price  list.  Blessing’s 
.Musicians  Supply  and  Repair  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 


THOUSANDS  OF  BARGAINS.  Band  and 
orchestra  instruments.  Accessories,  sullies.  New 
and  “Certified  Rebuilt’*.  All  brands.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  You  can  equip  your  musical  organiza¬ 
tion  for  “half  the  price”.  Why  not  let  us  show 
you  how?  Write  today.  Over  40  years  service 
to  schools.  Music  World — Free  aptitude  test — 
rental  plan — school  budget  plan — recruiting  aids. 
Write  our  Eiducational  Department  for  these  free 
aids  and  illustrated  catalog  with  thousands  of 
l>argains.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Company, 
454-L  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WOODWIND  REPAIRING  .  .  .  OVER¬ 
HAULING,  Duplicating  Broken  Oboe  Sections, 
Extra  Key  Mechanisms,  by  Larilee’s  expert 
craftsmen,  makers  of  America’s  finest  Hand¬ 
crafted  oboe.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment  by 
Larilee’s  expert  craftsmen  assures  consistent  per¬ 
formance.  Write  today  for  repair  price  sheet. 
I^rilee  Woodwind  Company,  1311  N.  Main 
Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments,  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mcllophones.  alto  ht^s.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WRITE  US  before  purchasing  any  band  instra- 
ments.  Fully  reconditioned  before  shipment. 
Prices  reasonable.  Hundreds  to  choose  from. 
National  Band  Instrument  ^vice.  620  Chestnut 
Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

TYMPANI— Two,  25'*  and  28".  with  folding 
stands  and  two  sturdy  trunks  for  storage  or 
shipping.  Privately  owned,  very  reasonable,  act 
fast.  Write  Post  Office  Box  33,  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Repaired  and  reflnished  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  At- 
suriim  yon  the  finest  quality  of  factory  repairing, 
rebuildinji  and  refinishing.  Fast  senrice  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  price  list  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 

BARGAINS — 50  new  band  caps,  blue  $75.00. 
Red  caps,  new  $3.00.  40  blue  uniform  coats  -  : 
caps — leather  belts,  excellent  condition  $175.(Kt. 
Band  Directors  coats  $5.00.  Caps,  assorted  col-  . 
ors,  $3.00.  50  white  uniform  coats,  $75.00.  I 

Orchestra  coats,  blue,  white  shawl  collars,  dou¬ 
ble-breasted,  $8.00.  Cleaned,  pressed,  tuxedo 
trousers,  every  size,  $6.00.  Shawl  collar  palm 
beach  coats,  like  new,  white  $5.00.  Bargains —  I 
Tuxedo  suits,  double-breasted,  latest  style  $25.00, 
$20.00.  Single-breasted  $15.00.  High  silk  hats, 
$8.00.  Fold-ups,  $15.00.  Minstrel  suits  $7.00.  I 
Wigs  $4.00.  Clown  suits  $5.00.  10  shirt  dickies  | 
$3.00.  (%oras  costumes — longs,  shorts.  Gay  90’s, 

6.  $12.00.  Derby  hats.  $3.00.  10  different  the-  i 

atrical  curtains  (8  x  16)  each  $15.00.  Free  lists. 
/'I  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsteil  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


48  BLUE  CAPES  lined  with  Red  satin.  I^eader’s  | 
cape  and  hat.  27  caps  to  lie  given  extra.  Write 
Caryl  Broaddus,  Hanover  High  School,  Hanover,  \ 
Kansas. 

40  BAND  UNIFORMS.  Blue  with  Gold  tnm.  ! 
Heavy  cotton  whipcord.  $250  takes  all,  with 
hats.  Assorted  sizes.  Good  condition.  George  | 
P.  Schreiner,  High  School,  Osceola,  Arkansv-  I 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  tend  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  ray  transportation  charges.  Anelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  MUhigan. 

SELL-TRADE-SWAP.  Exchange  your  old  Band 
Instruments  for  Cash,  Merchandise,  or  an  even 
swap  for  your  old  instruments.  Need  100  Souta- 
phones.  Baritones,  Tubas,  Mellophones,  Bassoons, 
etc.  Ship  your  instrument  in  for  appraisal  or 
write.  We’ll  pay  transportation  charges.  Your 
instrument  returned  prepaid  if  out  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory.  Act  now.  Send  in  your  old  surplus 
instruments  today.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange 
Comrany,  454-L  Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  26. 
Michigan. 


REED  MAKING 

CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE  REEDS. 
Made  in  France.  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Clarinet, 
$1.25  dozen.  Alto  saxophone,  $1.80  dozen.  Tenor, 
$2.40.  Durable  Reed  (-ompany,  2425  North  50th 
Street,  Philadelphia  31,  Pennsylvania. 


Classified 
Advertising . 
CAN  .  I 

And  Will  bring  CASH  Is 
you  or  your  school's  f 
Music  Fund  | 

Why  not  sell  those  unused  ud; 
forms,  choral  robes,  instrumen|l 
and  equipment.  There  are  th  j 
who  need  what  you  don't  need.  K 
you  make  reeds,  write  music,  it 
have  audio>visual  aids  to  sell,  t 
a  classified  ad  in  The  School  M 
cian  magazine  and  watch  it  go  ft 
work  for  you.  | 

Rates  .  .  .  (each  individual  ad  res 
quested)  15c  per  word  or  25  wo  ' 
for  $3.00  (lOc  each  additi 
word);  or  50  words  for  $5.00  ( 
each  additional  word).  Cash  MU 
accompany  each  order.  Ten  per 
discount  for  10*  consecutive  •  i 
order. 

(nffnctivn  Snpt.  1952)  1 

—  -  . 

_ REED  MAKING 

HINES  CLARINET  —  SAX  —  DOUM 
REEDS  are  used  and  endorsed  by  leading  mm 
supervisors  and  professionals.  Three  price  limfl 
Hines”  Signature,  Hines  “Supreme”,  HU 
“Superb”.  All  strengths,  flat  reeds  in  "Uf 
and  V-cuts.  Choice  French  Var  Valley  cm 
Oboe,  bassoon,  English  horn  reeds  of  finest  yi 
fessional  quality.  Sensible  prices.  Newest  I 
proved  Cordier  reed  trimmers.  Bb  clarinet  Vi 
doren  reeds  available.  Oboe  and  bassoon  ca 
select  and  superior  French.  Genuine  F, 
Ohoe  tubes.  Mventeen  years  of  reed 
how’'.  Write  today.  ml 

HINES  REEDS.  KOSCIUSKO.  MISS.  ' 


BASSOON  REEDS — Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds, 
tionally  known  for  their  satisfactory  i 
Made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  _ 

A  really  professional  rera  especially  prepared 
the  School  Bassoonist.  3  reeds,  $4.00.  Do 
$15.00.  High  Quality  Professional  Oboe  R 
same  price.  John  E.  Ferrell.  9523  Erie  Di 
Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Missouri. 

(Bassoonist  with  Bt.  Louts  Byiapbooy  OrcbosMki' 

OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  rt 
feet  at  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  S 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfet 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  ob^, 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren 
Reeds;  sealed  box  of  25:  $3.25.  Reed 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchai 
Cincinnati  13.  Ohio. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place.  S.W.,  W 
ington.  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOI^ 

YOUR  BAND  POSTCARD  U  easy  to  makt 
the  Musi-Photo  Shop.  All  we  need  is 
8  X  10  glossy  print  picture  of  your  band,  n 
tra,  or  chorus.  We  will  reproduce  this  on 
postcard  that  you  can  sell  or  give  away.  Rata 
100  cards,  $10.00;  200  cards,  $18.00;  500  ca 
$35.00;  1.000  cards.  $45.00.  30%  required 
orders.  Write  Musi-Photo  Shop,  Box  17. 
The  School  Musician,  28  East  Jackson  B 
vard,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  tchen  anatceriug  advertisements  in  this  magasine  November,  I9S 
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